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Sometimes the solution to the day's grind 


simply adds up to a welcome “pause that refreshes” 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Say “Coke” or “Coca-Cola”—both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink, 
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Full-Color WALL CHART 
ANIMALS of NORTH AMERICA 


Here is an unusual teaching aid, prepared 
especially for classroom use: a beautiful, 
full-color 36” x 26” wall chart with pictures 


EASTERN CHIPMUNK 
(Tamias striatus) 
Chipmunks, scampering about stone walls, are 
like nervous four-legged birds. Many squirrels 
prefer trees, but the little Chipmunk is rarely 
seen off the ground. A sharp chuck note is often 
heard before the little striped animal scurries 
away, holding its bushy tail straight up. 

ACTUAL SIZE OF FULL 
COLOR PICTURES: 
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and descriptions of North American with authentic deseriptions 
animals, by 






ROGER TORY PETERSON 






The 48 paintings were selected and the text 
prepared by Roger Tory Peterson, one of 
the world’s foremost wildlife authorities, 
under the supervision of the National Wild- 
life Federation. This chart was produced 
through the co-operation of the Audubon 
Society of Canada. 


For your free wall chart, send coupon below. 


We can only mail charts to school 
or institutional addresses. 





(sorry— only 1 chart per classroom) 
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THE MONTH’S COVER STORY 


This month’s cover features the second 
in our “Birds of Alberta” series. The 
well-known wild life photographer and 
conservationist, Professor Cy Hampson 
of the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta, took the picture and gives a 
detailed description of the mallard in 


his story on page 46. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rant or Reason 


We read recently a sheaf of press clippings about 
a school system, which we won’t name, in which the 
high school examination results were abominable. Reams 
of newsprint and huge gobs of ink have been used to 
put into print the howls of anguish and recrimination 
from an enraged editor and his witch-hunt recruits. Like 
a small voice in the tumult were the words of those few 
brave souls who sought some reasonable explanation 
of the dismal academic performance. And yet not one 
thought to suggest that a careful study by an impartial 
and qualified team of experts might provide the com- 
munity, the board, the teachers, and even the students, 
with some answers which would not be just bald opinion. 

The easiest thing to do would be to blame the 
teachers, and there is admittedly a chance that some 
part of the blame, large or small, could rest with the 
staff. Another easy answer is to blame the students. 
Yes, some blame could rest with the kids themselves. 
And then there is the school board. It’s just possible 
that blame could be hung on the trustees. While we’re 
at it, let’s not forget the parents. After all, they may 
not have brought their children up properly. And if 
we need some other shoulders on which to hang 
calumny, let’s drape the shoulders of the community, 
because they are kind of impersonal. 

But the mob hunt for the victim does nothing for 
the poor unfortunates who have missed their year in 
school. And it is very likely to do nothing for those who 
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follow because, with the crucifixion of the culprit 
chosen by popular voice, the real villain or villains may 
go unscathed. 

We believe firmly that no school or school system 
collapses overnight. The decay and deterioration which 
bring collapse have usually been rampant for years. 
It could be that the administration is archaic and lacka- 
daisical. It could be that the quality of staff has been 
dropping steadily due to inept hiring practices or poor 
salaries or both. It could be that the school is under- 
staffed, that individual teachers are carrying too heavy 
a load. It could be that there are one or two teachers 
who are either incompetent or at the best mediocre. 

On the other hand, it could be that the school board 
has not been as concerned with the quality of admini- 
stration as it has been with the mill rate. It could be 
that the board doesn’t back its administrators and 
teachers in issues of school management. It could be 
that the board has seen evidence of deterioration years 
ago and hasn’t done anything about the situation. 

And then there are the parents. It’s just possible 
that in this day of the umbrella of beneficent govern- 
ments they have been lulled into the mistaken idea 
that somebody else will raise their children for them. 
Perhaps they are so busy earning a living and spending 
it that what Junior has done or hasn’t done is news 
anytime, anywhere. 

No, when we start to look for reasons for trouble, 
let’s look deep and let’s look around. We can read what 
an editor says, what is reported from protest meetings, 
but, if we are wise, we will file what we read in the 
pigeonhole of opinion until we find most if not all of the 
related facts. Only then will we be able to place blame, 
if that is what we must do. Only then will we be in the 
position to decide what must be done to set things 
aright. 
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FRED P. BARNES 


Research Befits the Teacher 


““We have the specialist researchers to produce the new 
ideas and the practitioner teachers to consume, understand, 


, 


and apply them.’ 


The author says that this “neat” 


formula apparently does not work and never has. 


METHING different, challenging, 

and promising is happening to teach- 
ing. At long last we are beginning to 
regard the methods of educational re- 
search as professionally useful for the 
teacher in his teaching. We are recogniz- 
ing the power of research-oriented teach- 
ing as an avenue toward the improve- 
ment of instruction. We are developing a 
concept of research which stresses its 
value as a way to think and solve prob- 
lems encountered in teaching. This view- 
point tends to focus on the teacher as a 
potentially able and active participant 
in the professionally stimulating and 
personally rewarding world of educa- 
tional research. The methods of research, 
as well as the findings of research, are 
seen as highly stimulating to the dy- 
namic job of teaching. 

But the customary view of the role of 
educational research in teaching is dif- 
ferent from this picture. Conventionally 
we separate the researchers from the 
teachers. The researchers are the stu- 
dents of education located mostly in uni- 
versities. They are the specialists whose 
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responsibility it is to come up with new 
and validated ideas and observations. We 
call them the research producers. The 
teachers are the practitioners of educa- 
tion located mostly in public schools. 
They are the generalists whose responsi- 
bility it is to comprehend and effectively 
use the ideas which have been developed 
through research. We call them the 
consumers. We justify this dichotomy by 
saying that the methods of research are 
too recondite and esoteric for any save 
the specialists, and that the teachers 
generally cannot claim the special train- 
ing necessary for the doing of research. 
Such a neat formula! We have the 
specialist researchers to produce the new 
ideas and the practitioner teachers to 
consume, understand, and apply them. 
However neat this symmetrical for- 
mula may be, apparently it does not 
work, and it never has worked. Numer- 
ous observers of education have noted 
that, while research findings seem to in- 
fluence the production of textbooks and 
other instructional materials, their direct 
influence on the ways teachers teach is 
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surprisingly scant. The educational lit- 
erature is filled with laments that bril- 
liant research findings can be duly re- 
ported, but they cannot be found later in 
what schools do. The research literature 
is constantly being expanded but seem- 
ingly teachers choose to ignore it. The 
situation takes on the complexion of a 
stalemate with the producers casting re- 
proach on the consumers for their heed- 
lessness, and the consumers impatiently 
pointing to the irrelevant nature of much 
educational research for teachers’ prob- 
lems and questions. 


An obsolete stalemate 


In spite of its conventional sanction, 
the stalemate is in process of being dis- 
solved and the luxury of brickbats to 
hurl, rather than new ideas to try, al- 
ready seems archaic. The reason prob- 
ably is as simple as this. At a time like 
the present when schools and learning 
have taken on a new importance for al- 
most everybody, almost nobody has the 
time to wait for unworkable formulas, 
however sacrosanct and inscrutable, to 
infuse the schools with new conceptions 
of teaching, with new and efficient ideas 
on speeding curriculum change. 

And from numerous sources are com- 
ing new approaches to research on edu- 
cational problems. A listing of a few 
of these sources may serve our point as 
illustrations. 
= Conant’s ideas on education have had 
considerable influence on our thoughts 
concerning ways to keep our schools 
alive and responsive. In his book on the 
American high school he wrote: 


I hardly need emphasize the importance of 
experimentation and the desirability of innova- 
tion in all phases of education. .. . 


As a matter of fact, I can easily draw up a 
long list of urgent problems which can be solved 
only by schools trying out new ideas and then 
evaluating the new departures as carefully as 
possible. 


= The National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association, recently completed a 
four-year nationwide project on staff 
utilization, with substantial financial sup- 
port provided by the Ford Foundation. 
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More than 100 schools were involved in 
this project, from New York to Cali- 
fornia. Several hundred studies were 
completed in the 100 schools. Essentially 
these were experimental curriculum re- 
search projects, conducted chiefly by 
regular teachers. The studies have been 
reported in the NASSP Bulletin for 
January, 1959 and January, 1960. 

= The United States National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 released millions 
of dollars to support educational re- 
search projects in a limited number of 
academic fields. Notably, public schools 
and public school teachers are eligible 
to apply for some of this money to sup- 
port their research. 

= In September, 1959, The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association published and dis- 
tributed a booklet written by E. J. 
Ingram, Action Research: A Guide to 
Curriculum Improvement, as part of 
its series on “The Improvement of In- 
struction”. In part the bulletin states, 
“One of the major values of action re- 
search is that the practitioners them- 
selves attempt to solve their own prob- 
lems. This has proven much more effec- 
tive in changing classroom practice than 
has the application of traditional re- 
search to classroom problems by teach- 
ers.” 

= James E. Allen, commissioner of edu- 
cation, State of New York, has proposed 
that a state centre for educational ex- 
periments be set up to act as a clearing 
house for new ideas. Acting in the same 
way, the Utah Foundation has recently 
published a book entitled New Ideas of 
Public Education, which describes ex- 
periments that have been conducted in 
five subject areas. The Illinois Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment has just released a new book- 
let, Practical Research Projects, which 
reports eight classroom research studies 


Dr. Barnes is professor of education, 
University of Illinois. He was one of 
the consultants in the curriculum de- 
velopment course at the 1960 Banff 
Conference. 





using inferential statistics to analyze 
data. 

The above examples list just a very 
few of the mushrooming projects which 
involve teachers as researchers. And not 
mentioned is the growing number of 
local school boards which include in 
their budgets a fiscal item to support 
local research. On all sides we are wit- 
nessing an unprecedented interest in the 
promise of innovation and experimental 
research for the development of the 
schools we need. More money is being 
spent on research, more people are be- 
ing involved in research, more innova- 
tions are appearing in the schools, and 
more research is being conducted and 
reported than ever before in the history 
of education. Increasingly, teachers are 
emerging as research producers in this 
massive movement, as indeed they must 
if the huge goal of achieving powerful 
schools is to be reached. 


New questions 


In a sense, today’s teacher is being 
thrust into the world of research. Expec- 
tations built up by Conant, the United 
States Office of Education, The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, local school 
boards, and the research-conditioned 
public, all tend to imply that the teacher 
should be different from his stereotype. 
And this brings the teacher to a new 
kind of questioning. Conditioned by the 
conventional view of the role of educa- 
tional research, he is apt to think: “I 
don’t even understand research reports 
when I read them. How could I write 
one of my own?” And he may reflect fur- 
ther: “I am not a researcher, I am a 
teacher. Researchers seem to be a special 
kind of people with motives not at all 
like mine.” Then he may ask the ques- 
tion designed to end his conversation 
with himself: “Since I haven’t been 
trained to do research, how could I learn 
these mysterious arts now?” 

To make matters more difficult, this 
teacher is likely to be joined by many 
professional researchers who will hasten 
to reassure him that he doesn’t under- 
stand research reports, he is not the 


special kind of person who is a re- 
searcher, and he can’t satisfactorily be 
trained to do research while teaching. 
These assertions are tough ones that 
deserve careful answers. We shall try 
to think our way through each of them. 


Understanding research reports 


We might start with the observation 
that the product of educational research 
consists of ideas. The products of indus- 
trial research may require nothing more 
complicated than pushing a_ button 
where we used to move a lever, but 
there is something personal and delicate 
about the care and feeding of ideas. 

Maybe researchers in education should 
talk to teachers about their new ideas 
much as they talk to fellow researchers. 
This way teachers could criticize the 
ideas, and try them experimentally in 
real situations, much as researchers in- 
sist on doing for themselves. Such an 
approach would avoid the very real 
danger of teachers’ accepting research 
findings as bits of authoritative truth (a 
completely unscientific attitude). And in 
such a colleague-type situation, teachers 
would have a fine opportunity to help 
perfect and round out ideas coming from 
research studies. (Researchers would 
call this replication.) 

Even more important points concern- 
ing this discussion are: Can teachers who 
have never tried to do research really be 
expected to comprehend, consume, and 
use ideas which have been developed by 
distant researchers? Isn’t one of the 
major and most valuable purposes of re- 
search findings to stimulate more exten- 
sive experimentation and research? 
Should not teachers use research find- 
ings selectively as suggestions for their 
own experimentation in the classroom? 
And finally, has anyone ever learned to 
read and understand research reports 
just by reading them, or taking a col- 
lege course on research vocabulary? 


Researcher as a special person 


Is it true that a scientific approach to 
teaching requires special, concentrated 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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If You Can’t Write It 
.. » Report ft 


RICHARD L. HILDWEIN 


Check yourself on these ten steps for an active 


AST summer 11-year-old Sherry or- 

ganized and operated a nursery 
school for neighborhood children. Inter- 
spersed in the curriculum of games and 
cookies were periods for crafts and 
other instruction— subjects and _ tech- 
niques she had learned in public school. 
The nursery school was a financial suc- 
cess, and Sherry was unchallenged as 
the most popular youngster with neigh- 
borhood mothers. 

Any newspaper would have welcomed 
such a story. But there was no story. It 
was never reported! 

True, the incident occurred during the 
summer (and how would a teacher know 
it had happened?). But the odds are 
good that Sherry described her experi- 
ences in her first theme of the new 
school year — “What I Did During the 
Summer.” By then, of course, the story 
was not timely, but a newspaper probab- 
ly would have been glad to have it, 
nevertheless. 

But what does Sherry and her nursery 
school have to do with her public school? 
Maybe no more than a line identifying 
the school, but it’s a line which brings 
into focus that this young girl is making 
her education work. It testifies to the 
effectiveness of her school and teachers. 


October, 1960 


information program. 


For some reason school teachers are 
among those persons who believe it is 
evil to admit to writing ability. Obvious- 
ly, penmanship is not involved. The 
number of teachers who cannot write in 
this sense of the word is practically 
indecipherable. On the other hand, many 
teachers claim they can’t “write” for 
understandable communication of ideas. 

As much as any one thing, this notion 
has anesthetized many information pro- 
grams. It need not. 

Formal writing is only a small part of 
a school information program, and then 
by choice rather than necessity. Natural- 
ly, a program can be implemented better 
with polished writing than with crude 
writing, but the important thing is to get 
the information to the medium that will 
disseminate it. 

A worthwhile school information pro- 
gram should involve at least three 
things: collecting or assembling informa- 
tion; interpreting or relating it to 
familiar conditions; and reporting it to 
some medium for general dissemination. 

Writing is one of several ways to 
accomplish the final phase, but it’s not 
the only one. Check yourself: are you 
hoarding a treasure of news while you 
debate how te mine it? If so, this is 
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comparable to applying a tourniquet and 
quibbling about twisting it clockwise or 
counter-clockwise. 

Miss Terry Ferrer, educational editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, has 
said that news about education is in in- 
creasing demand by newspapers and 
news magazines. Explaining the greater 
emphasis being given such news, she 
said: “This has forced the educator to 
express himself in more cogent terms.” 

Her statement marks the beginning of 
the end for information programs based 
on the false precept that the public 
should be spoon-fed philosophical pap in 
sufficient amounts to keep it confused 
and pliable. 

It would seem that a positive informa- 
tion program must be one which informs 
the public more, not less. The public 
should be told more about the “why” of 
the educational program and, whenever 
possible, in terms of what the pupils are 
doing toward becoming likeable human 
beings and responsible members of 
future societies. 

Five days a week, 36 weeks a year 
(plus or minus a few minutes, hours and 
days that never show in a teacher’s 
contract) you are at the source of news 
for such a program. So, you become a 
“tipster” (leg-man, correspondent, infor- 
mation bureau, or call it what you will) 
for the magazines, newspapers and radio 
and television stations in your area. You 
may never write a line for publication, 
but you will feed hasty notes, phone 
calls and personal visits to the ravenous 
media. 

Just wanting it so, however, is not 
enough. If you want an active informa- 
tion program, you must— 


= Be news conscious 


Everything is news worthy within 
specific spheres, so news worthiness 
must be gauged by the depth of its sig- 
nificance as well as by who or how many 
are involved (names are news and 
familiar ones are better than unfamiliar 
ones and many are better than a few); 
locale (the “here” angle wins out over 
somewhere else); timeliness (today is 
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Delegates to the 1960 Banff Confer- 
ence studied educational writing with 
Mr. Hildwein, who is on the staff of 
the College of Journalism and Com- 
munications, University of Illinois. 





good, tomorrow is better and yesterday 
probably too late); human interest (cer- 
tain things have universal appeal and 
children top the list, so how can you 
miss?); and consequence (although 
frequently overlooked, what will, or has 
resulted gives depth to a story and often 
offsets weakness in some of the other 
determinants). 


= Be a good observer 


Knowing what the educational system 
is meant to do, the teacher is in the best 
spot to observe young people applying 
what they are learning. Understandably, 
there is no implication intended that this 
should be exclusive to publicity for class- 
room projects. Rather, the teacher 
should adapt to news the peripheral 
vision he strives for in grading. 


= Be a careful listener 


Other teachers, perhaps less informa- 
tional-minded, are sources for educa- 
tional news, but they won’t volunteer it 
as such. Although eavesdropping is 
frowned on, sometimes it’s the means for 
getting a news story that otherwise 
would never be. A good listener, on 
occasion, must be a good prompter, so 
encourage other teachers to watch for 
news worthy items and tell you about 
them. 


= Be an imaginative interpreter 


Not always is news obvious, and some- 
times the real news is obscured by 
flashier but less significant elements. A 
good newsman does not settle for the 
first idea that comes to mind: he studies 
the facts from all angles to make sure 
he is not overlooking more important 
features. So-called “beats” are scored by 
the newsman who finds more in a set of 
facts than does his competitors. For a 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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STEWART HARRAL 


It’s up to the teacher to create a favorable image 


of schools in the public mind. 


Let’s Improve Public Relations 


EACHERS have never lacked for pub- 

lic relations. By the very nature of 
their tasks, they carry a heavy impact in 
community life. But often their public 
relations efforts have been erratic, iso- 
lated and tactless. Unfortunately, there 
has been little, if any training which 
gives the teacher an understanding of 
his vital role in the public relations pro- 
gram. But evidence is accumulating that 
today’s teacher is more alert in all rela- 
tionships which elevate the _ public’s 
understanding, trust and appreciation of 
the schools. 

Never before have the schools been 
under such close scrutiny by parents, 
community groups, critics and the public 
at large. This increased concern for the 
welfare of the schools should be wel- 
comed by educators, because this new 
interest provides an opportunity for 
school leaders—administrators, teachers, 
and others—to interpret their aims, phil- 
osophies, needs, and achievements. 

What people in your community think 
of schools—their personnel, achieve- 
ments, problems, and policies—should 
not be left to chance. Good public rela- 
tions never just happen. They come from 
fact-finding, planning, analysis, devotion, 
and work. 
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As teachers, we must remember that 
public relations is a vital tool of adjust- 
ment, interpretation, and integration be- 
tween individuals, groups and society. 
The ultimate success of schools is deter- 
mined to a great degree by public under- 
standing and support. 

Obviously, public relations is not an 
exact science. But we can make a scien- 
tific approach to many of the problems 
facing the schools of today. Since we are 
dependent on others and want to be 
understood, it is important that our 
actions, beliefs and expressions be 
guided by a consciousness of our public 
relations. 

Mere skill in public relations is not 
enough. Back of educational leadership 
—back of all teaching— must be in- 
tegrity. School personnel must be quali- 
fied. They must prove that they are 
doing an effective job. Actually, the 
message of the schools must be solid at 
its core, socially constructive, and dur- 
able in value. If it is not, the public will 
reject it. 

To secure the understanding and sup- 
port of the people in this competitive 
age, every school must have not only a 
public relations policy but also a definite 
public relations program. This means 








Dr. Stewart Harral, director of Public 
Relations Studies, University of Okla- 
homa, is a noted authority and author 
in the field of educational public 
relations. "Do a superb job of teach- 
ing. Everything else depends on that," 
Dr. Harral told the delegates at the 
Banff Conference. 


that every teacher must recognize the 
public relations potential of the constant 
interplay between a school and its many 
publics — parents, students, community 
officials, alumni, media representatives, 
other schools, community agencies, 
youth groups and others. 

What’s more, every teacher should 
know the basic elements of effective 
public relations programs. These include 
philosophies, fact-finding, strategy, for- 
mation of objectives, themes, organiza- 
tion, participation, planning, tactics and 
others. Often all of these elements are 
interrelated in successful group per- 
suasion. 

Always remember: you are the big 
gun in school public relations. Oh yes, 
administrators, students, school board 
members, parents, non-teaching person- 
nel and others perform varied tasks, im- 
portant tasks. They interpret policies 
and activities. They certainly influence 
community thought. But fundamentally 
you—teaching in a certain area—occupy 
the key position in public relations. You 
build the most vital and lasting attitudes 
toward the school. Practically everything 
you do has public relations significance. 
Your daily contacts with Sam, Opal and 
Larry are carried beyond the classroom 
as interactions with homes and the com- 
munity. 

Here’s something else. You reach stu- 
dents during impressionable years — 
years in which students form lifelong 
attitudes. And when you are building 
attitudes you are also building opinions 
which the students share with parents, 
friends, neighbors. 

Close your eyes for a moment and 
think of people who have influenced you 
most. Your parents and other relatives, 
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of course. Ministers. Youth leaders. But 
you'll quickly recall certain teachers, 
teachers to whom you are forever in- 
debted. They helped you to turn impor- 
tant corners in life. They shared their 
best with you. They helped to make you 
what you are. 

Day after day, you make a continuous 
impact. As Minter Brown reminds us: 
“Fine school buildings, beautiful land- 
scaping, shining classrooms, a winning 
football team, and a colorful band—all 
play a considerable part in school public 
relations, but the real success of a school 
eventually rests on the community’s af- 
fection and respect for individual teach- 
ers. 

“Teachers are judged not only on their 
effectiveness as instructors, but as men 
and women who merit and keep a place 
as contributing members of the grown- 
up portion of the community. Continu- 
ously, the public ‘rates’ those who teach 
its children.” 

You’ve heard the oft-repeated saying: 
“A school is no better than the teach- 
ers.” And it’s even more true in the 
complex society of today when so many 
voices of persuasion are aimed at the 
masses. Why? As a teacher you must 
assume the role of a school interpreter. 
What you say—both in the classroom 
and in community contacts—will be 
heard—and believed. 

So you ask: “What is my first duty in 
public relations?” That’s easy. Do a 
superb job of teaching. Everything else 
depends on that. 

Teachers serve on the main front of 
public relations. As Arthur F. Corey of 
the California Teachers Association re- 
minds us: “Attacks on public education 
are usually attacks on people—teachers. 
Conversely, favorable opinion toward 
education is usually based upon confi- 
dence in people—teachers. People may 
be very proud of their fine school build- 
ings, excellent equipment, and beautiful 
lawns; but usually they like or dislike 
the schools in terms of whether they like 
or dislike certain teachers they have met 
and known.” 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Searchlight 


—on (Ourselves 


One of the three groups at Banff waded through ATA 
Policy and Administration to find nothing so 

wrong that it could not be righted, if we are interested 

in taking the time to make our Association better. 


H. C. MELSNESS 
and 
R. F. STAPLES 


T the outset, the group studying 

ATA Policy and Administration 
took time to review the history of The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association since its 
organization in 1918. Over this half- 
century span, education in this province 
has changed markedly, and the Associa- 
tion has played a significant role in 
bringing about many of these changes. 
Things which are now often taken for 
granted, such as security of tenure, right 
of appeal from dismissals, pensions, 
salary schedules, the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, automatic membership, and pro- 
fessional growth among teachers, have 
been achieved through increasing advo- 
cacy and effort. We cannot help but 
marvel at the foresight of our founding 
fathers who set objectives some 42 years 
ago which seem so modern today. Their 
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example might well be an inspiration to 
us to work together in solving old prob- 
lems that are still with the teaching 
profession and the new problems we face. 


Problems at local level 


One session was devoted to a study of 
the problems of local associations and 
members shared ideas of how some of 
these might be overcome. We wrestled 
with the problems of attendance and 
participation of teachers at local and 
sublocal meetings. We heard that dis- 
tance, transportation, and too many dull 
meetings killed interest. We learned that 
the local and its business seemed often 
far removed from the parent association 
and its affairs. When we turned to some 
positive thinking we suggested that our 
communications ought to be renovated. 
Let’s make it our business to let all our 
members know what’s going on and why. 
Let’s try to give point to local business 
by showing our members where our ideas 
and decisions affect Association policy 
and decision. 

“Induction programs for new mem- 
bers”, said Executive Assistant E. J. 
Ingram, “should be encouraged to make 
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The authors are both past presidents 
of the Association and have an inti- 
mate knowledge of ATA affairs, local 
and provincial. Mr. Melsness is asso- 
ciate professor at the Faculty of 
Education and Mr. Staples is principal 
of the Westlock High School. 


beginning teachers feel that they belong 
and are wanted.” Positions of responsi- 
bility in the local and sublocal associa- 
tions should be spread around so that 
newer and younger members have oppor- 
tunities to bring the freshness and vigor 
of new ideas to shake the complacency 
and comfortable inactivity of the “old 
guard”. Real concern was voiced with 
the inadequate and sometimes complete 
lack of local leadership and some argued 
that the cure was to embark on a series 
of studies of professional topics which 
would draw on different talents of many 
members. 


Pension amendments 


The Association has two representa- 
tives on the Board of Administrators of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. It also 
has its own Pension Committee and a 
Pensions Grievance Committee. Hugh 
McCall, chairman of the ATA Pension 
Committee, and W. Roy Eyres, secretary- 
treasurer of the Board of Administrators, 
provided the group with information on 
recent developments relating to teachers’ 
pensions. Several significant changes 
have recently been made for the benefit 
of teachers. Most interesting of these are 
the following. 
= The maximum period of contribution 
to the fund is 35 years. 
= There is no forfeiture of contributions 
because of gaps in teaching service, re- 
gardless of the length of the gap. 
= When a teacher withdraws from the 
fund, all contributions are refunded. 
There is, however, a service charge of 
$10 for each year of contribution. 
= Teachers who previously withdrew 
contributions and have resumed teaching 
have the privilege of reinstating earlier 
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service by repaying the amounts with- 
drawn. 

= Teachers who join the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta will not lose the bene- 
fits of their pension, but may continue 
to participate in the plan. 

Details of these and other changes in 
pension regulations are given in The 
ATA Handbook, which teachers should 
consult for complete details of the by- 
laws. 


Economic policy 


F. J. C. Seymour and J. D. McFetridge 
spent one session outlining to the group 
the policies of the Association with 
respect to the economic interests of 
teachers. The Association is in a unique 
position among Canadian teachers’ 
organizations in having the right to col- 
lective bargaining under The Alberta 
Labour Act. Stress was laid on the key 
position of the local economic committee 
or salary policy committee. While head 
office helps in negotiations and acts as 
the bargaining agent, it does not dictate 
the actions or decisions of the local 
teachers with respect to salary objectives 
or negotiations. In most cases agreement 
is reached with school boards without 
active participation by the central office. 
The conference group discussed thor- 
oughly all the activities and services 
which the Association provides to assist 
local groups in the economic welfare 
field. 


Geographic redistribution 


The present ten geographic areas from 
which members of the Executive Council 
are elected vary greatly in the numbers 
of teachers represented, from over 2,000 
to less than 500. A panel set up at the 
conference discussed a number of sug- 
gestions for alternative methods of choos- 
ing district representatives. It was 
generally agreed, however, that repre- 
sentation by population on the Executive 
Council was not as important as it was 
at the Annual General Meeting, and the 
group was not in favor of increasing the 
size of the Executive Council. There was 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A special feature 


A Brief 


on Certain Aspects 
of the Report of the 


Cameron Commission 


Our Association continues to urge study of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Education in Alberta. Last 
spring, the Executive Council authorized the publication 
of a condensation of the report and asked the ATA Cur- 
riculum Committee to make a detailed study of certain 
sections. After careful consideration, the ATA Curriculum 
Committee suggested that the Association endorse a num- 
ber of the Commission’s recommendations and this was 
done at the 1960 Annual General Meeting. Based on these 
recommendations, a brief was prepared for presentation 
to the appropriate bodies. A committee of the Association 
made the presentation to the Department of Education on 
August 5, and appropriate parts will soon be presented to 
the University of Alberta. 


We think that our teachers, and other readers of the 
magazine, will be interested in this reproduction of the 
complete text of our brief. 
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A Brief on Certain Aspects 
of the Report of the Cameron Commission 


Foreword to Brief 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
through its curriculum committee, has 
been studying the report of the Cameron 
Commission. Recommendations of this 
report which have received attention are 
numbers 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 24, 29, 30, 131, 133, 134, 136, 141, 
142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 274, 275, 276, 
277, and 279. These recommendations 


were endorsed in principle and sup- 
ported, with minor modifications, in 
resolutions C30/60 to C42/60, at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1960. The brief herewith pre- 
sented submits the substance of these 
resolutions and urges the acceptance and 
implementation of the action suggested. 


Teacher Education 


There are two aspects of teacher edu- 
cation: preservice and inservice. Dealing 
with the first, it has long been the view 
of the Association that entrance into 
teacher education in Alberta should be 
equivalent to entrance into other facul- 
ties, and that proper professional prepar- 
ation requires four years. 

We believe that a timetable which will 
eliminate progressively the lower en- 
trance requirements of the junior ele- 
mentary program and the one-year 
nature of the program itself should be 
adopted. The time is ripe for such a 
program. The school population is in- 
creasing each year by about 14,000 stu- 
dents as indicated by the total enrolment 
for the last six years starting with 1953- 
54 (1953-54—201,420; 1954-55—212,705; 
1955-56 — 223,949; 1956-57 — 234,397; 
1957-58—247,219; 1958-59—261,554). The 
corresponding requirement of the teach- 
ing force is also increasing. (For the 
same years the numbers in the teaching 
force were: 1953-54— 7,455; 1954-55 — 
8,274; 1955-56 — 8,815; 1956-57 — 9,273; 
1957-58—9,970; 1958-59—10,855.) Recent- 
ly, the number of matriculants has in- 
creased more rapidly than either of 
these two. In the summer of 1959, there 
were 2,100 matriculants. It is reported 
that the number of papers in English 
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and Social Studies is 16 percent higher 
than anticipated this year and is close 
to 9,000 for each subject. Therefore, the 
available pool of matriculants is rapidly 
increasing. At the same time, the high 
level of unemployment and the widely 
publicized difficulties in securing em- 
ployment at the end of professional 
training in certain competing walks of 
life tend to entice more matriculants to 
enter teaching. The fact is that actual 
enrolment in the first year of the 
B. Ed. program is increasing very mark- 
edly. For the same years, 1953-54 to 
the present, the enrolments were: 1953- 
54—169; 195455—139; 1955-56—189; 
1956-57—150; 1957-58—197; 1958-59— 
—295; and for 1959-60—469. For these 
reasons, we believe that the time is ripe 
to continue a yearly program whereby 
in the year 1961-62 matriculation is re- 
quired for entrance into the Jr. E. pro- 
gram, and in the year 1962-63 the 
Faculty of Education should provide a 
double track for certification. One of 
these would be the present possibility of 
certification at the end of two years. The 
second would be the reinstitution on an 
elective basis of a four-year certification 
program. 

We have welcomed the TEASEL'* study 
by the Faculty of Education and whole- 
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The quality of teacher education in the preparation of beginning 


teachers is largely dependent on the quality of practice teaching 


experiences. 





heartedly support any effort to include 
factors such as proficiency in oral and 
written English, physical and mental 
health, character and personality, in the 
screening for teachers. If The University 
Act does not permit the exclusion of 
undesirable candidates, these could at 
least be warned in advance that they 
might not be recommended for certifica- 
tion. We recognize that some mistakes 
are bound to be made in any selection 
program, but we believe that the number 
will be small and the benefits accruing 
to the teaching profession both in quan- 
tity and quality of candidates will be 
great. We recommend that selection pro- 
cedures be introduced in 1962-63. One of 
the factors which should be considered is 
the appraisal of the principal and of co- 
operating teachers. 

It is our belief that the quality of 
teacher education in the preparation of 
beginning teachers is largely dependent 
on the quality of the practice teaching 
experiences. We submit that the present 
practice teaching which amounts, in fact, 
to between 18 and 22 days, is wholly in- 
adequate. We would like to see the ex- 
tension of internship along the line ad- 
vocated by Mr. Aubrey Earl in his paper 
at the Western Canada Conference on 
Teacher Education. We hope to elaborate 
our views on this matter later. 

Inservice education is the second as- 
pect of teacher education with which 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association is con- 
cerned. We define this as any organized 
effort to assist teachers to improve in- 
struction and keep abreast of the latest 
educational developments while in serv- 
ice. Formal courses taken at summer 
session or as evening credit we regard 
as preservice education. Lately, we have 


1TEASEL stands for ‘‘teacher selection’’ and 
refers to a continuing research project of Drs. C. 
C. Anderson, D. B. Black, and E. W. Buxton of 
the Faculty of Education. 
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been making a number of innovations in 
the area of professional development 
because we believe that we have the 
major responsibility to encourage and 
organize this area. These innovations can 
be summarized as follows— 

1. Consultative assistance for local as- 
sociations, sublocals and school staffs 
in various professional development 
activities. 

2. Professional development consult- 
ants to assist teacher groups, to or- 
ganize, to conduct, and to evaluate 
educational studies, to assist action 
research projects, and similar in- 
service activities. 

3. Two series of monographs—one on 
the “Improvement of Instruction” 
and the second on “Problems in Edu- 
cation” — have been published to 
assist teachers. 

4. Specialist councils are being estab- 
lished to improve knowledge and un- 
derstanding of members in the 
specialty. 

5. Eleven scholarships and a fellowship 
are offered to teachers and educa- 
tion students continuing their pro- 
fessional education. 

6. Interest-free loans are provided to a 
maximum of $800 to Alberta teach- 
ers who wish to attend the winter 
session. 

7. A model induction ceremony and in- 
duction materials have been pre- 
pared for the use of local associ- 
ations for presentation to new mem- 
bers. 

8. Public relations activities such as 
sponsoring the official opening of 
Education Week, a vocations folder 
for distribution to high school stu- 
dents, a leaflet entitled “A Career in 
Teaching” available to interested 
persons, and the quarterly public re- 
lations bulletin containing informa- 
tion and suggestions for conducting 
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Alberta classrooms. 


public relations and education pro- 
grams at the local level, have been 
incorporated with other professional 
development activities. 

9. A revised Banff Conference. 

10. Alternate plans to provide better 
library service. 

It is our view that one of the major 
responsibilities of our organization is the 
improvement of the quality of teaching. 
We believe that there is plenty of re- 
search evidence to show that when 
teachers are involved in planning and 
decision making it is likely to affect 
their classroom practice. On the other 
hand, experience has shown that edicts 
from what teachers regard as external 
authority have limited effect on what 
actually takes place in classrooms. For 
these reasons, we have, as indicated 
above, been urging our local groups to 
study certain educational problems. In 
this connection, it should be emphasized 
that we are not asking such local groups 
to embark on the development of courses 
of study. 

It is our belief that when proposed 
changes are contemplated in courses of 
studies the teachers should be notified 
early. It is probably difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the Department of Education 
to do this. Because of past experience, 
any document from the Department of 
Education is regarded by teachers as an 
authoritative pronouncement. Therefore, 
the Department is unable to make a 
statement until the matter is finalized. 
Our Association is not in this position 
and we believe that we can make a very 
useful contribution to education in the 
province by providing to the educators 
of the province some views, which we 
hope will be sound but which will 
be non-authoritative, on any proposed 
changes in school matters. It will be 
noted that our offer to publicize material 
on accreditation fits in with this concept 
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of our role. It will be noted also that our 
series on the “Improvement of Instruc- 


tion” and our series on “Problems in 
Education” are further examples of the 
application of this concept. 

The last annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation authorized specialist councils and 
the Executive Council of the Association 
has agreed to subsidize these councils 
with a flat grant, by provision of a speak- 
er at an annual conference and by pub- 
lication and dissemination of materials 
to their members. Membership in these 
councils was deliberately made open to 
professional personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of 
Alberta. The objects of the councils are 
to improve the members’ skill and knowl- 
edge in the specialty. The constitution of 
the councils specifically indicates that 
their channel of approach to the De- 
partment, to the Faculty, or to any other 
authoritative body in education is through 
the regular channels of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 

We have now applications for special- 
ist councils in English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and for a principals’ council. It is our 
hope that these specialist councils may 
meet on a province-wide scale, perhaps 
at Easter time, for a two or three-day con- 
ference, and that the teachers who so 
meet will provide leadership in their 
specialty and will be stimulated to act as 
a ferment to all teachers of this specialty. 
We request the encouragement and sup- 
port of department officials for these 
specialist councils. We hope that the 
specialist councils will organize regional 
councils. The assistance and encourage- 
ment of departmental superintendents in 
this matter would be welcome. 

We have lately been studying our 
teachers’ conventions as one aspect of 
inservice education. Both last year and 
this we made special efforts to assist 
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It is our view that the function of the General Curriculum Committee 
should be to advise the Minister on the aims and objectives of 


education. 





convention committees in the selection 
of personnel appropriate to the theme 
or topic of the convention. We have been 
studying convention size and have come 
to the conclusion that it is not the size 
of the convention which determines the 
success of the program as much as it is 
the facilities available. For example, the 
Lethbridge convention has _ available 
some half dozen schools within a radius 
of one-quarter mile. This convention, 
with 900 teachers, is very successful in 
using small group techniques and can 
provide a varied program. On the other 
hand, the Calgary rural convention held 
in the provincial auditorium and serving 
1,100 teachers is restricted to a non- 
participating type of program. It is our 
view that because of this restriction on 
space some of the larger conventions 
should be broken into smaller groups. 
Lately there has been some grumbling 
in the Southam Press newspapers about 
“teachers’ convention holidays”. It is our 


view, from which we will not retreat, that 
teachers along with all other profession- 
als need a periodic refresher. It is our 
view that the interest and attendance of 
teachers at conventions is at least equal 
to, if not superior to, that of other pro- 
fessionals. It is our view that the loss 
of two days’ schooling because of con- 
vention is more than made up by the 
improvement in the teachers’ perform- 
ance because of conventions. It is our 
view that the public outcry calling for 
increased length of schooling is a passing 
phase. If, however, this were not so, we 
would be prepared to study the possi- 
bility of teachers’ conventions being held 
on two days, one of which is a Friday and 
one a Saturday. This would tend, of 
course, to spread our conventions over 
a longer period of time or, alternatively, 
to have more overlapping of conventions 
than at present. We would be pleased to 
hear the views of those present on this 
matter. 


Curriculum 


It is the view of the Association that 
the function of the General Curriculum 
Committee should be to advise the Minis- 
ter on the aims and objectives of edu- 
cation. This could be accomplished by 
posing broad questions for the consider- 
ation of the General Curriculum Com- 
mittee. Even if it could reach no uniform 
agreement, the record of the discussion 
would provide a sounding board on the 
aims and objectives of education. The 
kind of broad questions which could be 
posed would be such as the following— 
1. Are our composite high schools offer- 

ing a sufficient variety of non-aca- 
demic courses? 
2. Is there a need for extended tech- 
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nical education (vocational as opposed 
to exploratory)? 
3. Is the Community College a feasible 
idea? 
4. Should the schools attempt to length- 
en the school day and the school year? 
5. Should guidance services be extended 
in the secondary schools? 
The answers to these and similar ques- 
tions may not be definitive but the dis- 
cussion of the General Curriculum Com- 
mittee, representative as it is, should 
provide some excellent leads for the 
Minister and the Department of Educa- 
tion. 
It is the view of the Association that 
curriculum outlines should separate the 
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We believe instruction in method is a prerogative of teacher educa- 
tion when teacher education is understood to include preservice and 


inservice education. 


prescribed content from method. It is 
sometimes claimed that content and 
method cannot be separated. The Associa- 
tion does not subscribe to this view. The 
inseparables are method and objectives. 
As long as the objectives and the con- 
tent are specified in course outlines, 
it is unnecessary to specify the method 
except for non-professional teachers 
who have not had sufficient training to 
realize what methods are required in a 
given content to attain certain objec- 
tives. Our Association subscribes to the 
view that instruction in method is a 
prerogative of teacher education when 
teacher education is understood to in- 
clude preservice and inservice education. 
We feel that attempts to prescribe 
method, in effect, are attempts to make 
teachers technicians. Such attempts have 
been caused by practices which permit- 
ted non-professionals into the classroom. 
Neither of these practices should be 
continued. 

Our Association further subscribes to 
the Commission view that suggestions on 
method can be made by the Department 
of Education, provided they are sugges- 
tive only and are not found in official 
courses of study. 


The making of courses of studies is 
a highly complex procedure and is rec- 
ognized as such by our Association. It 
is our belief that there should be more 
teachers on the curriculum committes. 
We are concerned that teachers selected 
by the Department of Education on sub- 
committees at times support proposals 
which are not endorsed by the majority 
of their colleagues. If this continues, the 
Association will have to take some steps 
to make sure that the opinions presented 
by teacher members of subcommittees 
reflect in some manner the views of 
teachers as a whole, or else that it be 
clearly recognized that these views are 
individual only and cannot be thought 
of as representing the views of teachers. 

It is the view of the Association that, 
even in school systems which have com- 
posite high schools, there is no adequate 
provision for a non-academic student in 
the present organization and practices 
of schools. We are convinced that there 
should be an extension of pre-employ- 
ment terminal programs of the kind tried 
out by the Edmonton Separate School 
system and by the Clover Bar School 
Division. 


Accreditation 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is 
conscious of the fact that accreditation as 
proposed in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education is different from 
accreditation as it is generally recognized 
elsewhere. In general, accredited schools 
elsewhere are relieved from external ex- 
aminations. This is not the concept for 
Alberta schools. We therefore recognize 
a unique and limited usage of the term 
“accreditation” for Alberta schools. 

It is our view that the criteria for ac- 
creditation can constitute an extremely 
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important incentive for the improvement 
of schools or school systems by their 
controlling school boards. This would re- 
quire that the criteria be as objective as 
possible, be related to educational excel- 
lence, and be not so simple that all or 
nearly all schools can automatically 
qualify, nor so difficult that very few, if 
any, schools can qualify. 

The privileges to be granted to accredi- 
ted schools is the second area of concern 
in this topic. The privileges should moti- 
vate school boards and the public to want 
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It is the Association’s view that accreditation is potentially so im- 
portant that it is a matter which should be studied throughout the 


province. 


accredited schools. It may be that the 
prestige of the term itself will do the 
motivating regardless of the actual privi- 
leges conferred. This is a matter for 
speculation. 

In order to pursue the matter of ac- 
creditation, The Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has set up an ad hoc committee on 
accreditation consisting of the following: 


E. Bardock, principal, Trochu (submitted 
M.Ed. thesis on accreditation, May, 1960) 


W. H. Cooper, principal, Crescent Heights 
High School, Calgary 


D. C. Dandell, principal, Lindsay Thurber 
Composite High School, Red Deer 


S. G. Deane, principal, Eastglen Composite 
High School, Edmonton 


Miss E. W. Duff, teacher, Crescent Heights 
High School, Calgary 


G. S. Grant, principal, Medicine Hat High 
School, Medicine Hat 


A. E. Henderson, principal, Ross Sheppard 
Composite High School, Edmonton 


W. A. Kujath, principal, Grande Prairie 
School, Grande Prairie 


R. F. Staples, principal, Westlock High 
School, Westlock (Chairman) 


G. Zytaruk, principal, Athabasca School, 
Athabasca 


Dr. S. C. T. Clarke, executive secretary, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association (secretary) 


This committee has not yet met but al- 
ready the Association has been collecting 
materials which might assist the commit- 
tee in considering the two problems 
mentioned above. The materials sent out 
to committee members include: 


“Accreditation Deserves Our Full Support’ 
— Utah Educational Review, May, 
960) 


‘‘Accreditation—Secondary Schools’ (Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, Third Edition) 


‘“‘A Proposal for Implementing the Greater 
Local Autonomy Recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Education’’—A. E. Henderson 


“Accrediting of High Schools’’ (Revised, 
1958)—-Department of Education, Province of 
British Columbia 


‘‘Promotions, General Course—Grade XI to 
— XII’’—Department of Education, Mani- 
toba 


Letter—H. M. Evans, registrar, Department 
of Education, British Columbia, regarding 
accreditation of schools in British Columbia 
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Letter to High School Principals re Accredit- 
ing — Department of Education, British 
Columbia 


“‘Accreditation of Schools’’—Report of Alberta 
Department of Education Committee. 


It is the view of our organization that 
accreditation is potentially so important 
that it is a matter which should be 
studied throughout the province. Alberta 
has had some sad experiences with the 
hasty imposition of new practices and 
procedures on the schools. It is our view 
that, if accreditation is widely studied, 
particularly by administrative personnel, 
it is much more likely to be an improving 
force in education. 

For the above reasons we respectfully 
submit that we would like to have our 
organization represented on any commit- 
tee which finally and authoritatively 
determines the criteria for accreditation 
and the privileges to be granted to 
accredited schools and the procedures 
for performing accreditation. 

We would further recommend that if 
a monograph could be prepared and dis- 
tributed to school principals it would be 
useful at the present stage. It is our 
belief that Dr. R. E. Rees, secretary of 
the Royal Commission on Education is 
well informed in this area and could 
prepare a useful and informative mono- 
graph. On our part, were such a mono- 
graph forthcoming, we might well publish 
and distribute it. 

We consider that it could be distri- 
buted to superintendents, principals, 
school boards, and to selected persons in 
the Department of Education, Faculty of 
Education, and home and school associ- 
ations. 

It is the earnest desire of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association to cooperate with 
the Department of Education in this 
matter and we would welcome the re- 
action of the Department to the above 
suggestions. 
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The future of educational progress, we believe, lies in increasing the 
scientific portion of education. Research is the instrument for doing 


this. 





Research 


Teaching is generally regarded as be- 
ing partly an art and partly a science. 
The future of educational progress, we 
believe, lies in increasing the scientific 
portion of education. Research is the 
instrument for doing this. 

Annual expenditures on education in- 
cluding government grants and board ex- 
penditures is approximately $90,000,000. 
Business and industry annually spend 
large sums of money on research, pre- 
sumably because this pays them divi- 
dends in profits. It is our belief that 
research in education will fundamentally 
be equally profitable. If even as little as 
one-tenth of one percent of total ex- 
penditures on education were devoted 
to educational research, this would be 
$90,000 per year. It is our belief that 
the amount devoted to educational re- 
search annually should be approximately 
two-tenths of one percent of total ex- 
penditure on education. 

There are different levels of research 
and different areas of appropriateness. 
Basic research into theory of learning, 
learning processes, the sociology and the 
psychology of classroom and community 
groups, and the like, properly resides in 
universities and with university discip- 
lines. At the other extreme, research 
initiated and designed to immediately 
modify practice may best be carried on 
by the practitioners. 

We do not believe that it is possible 
to develop more than guidelines regard- 
ing the appropriate bodies which should 
carry on research. It has been argued that 
the Department of Education should not 
carry on research because, being a gov- 
ernmental body, it is subject to the pos- 
sibility of concealment of unpalatable 
findings. On the other hand, any research 
which makes province-wide or area-wide 
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comparisons of school standards, examin- 
ation results and the like, can best be 
done by the Department of Education. It 
may be argued that such groups as the 
trustees’ association and the teachers’ 
association, because of special interest, 
should not carry on research. However, 
there are certain kinds of research best 
done by such bodies. One example is 
readership surveys of their own public- 
ations. Another example would be the 
attitude of teachers toward the training 
program which they received. Another 
example would be the adequacy of the 
preparation of administrators. It is also 
obvious that certain interested groups 
may jointly study a problem. A recent 
example of this is the teacher housing 
study being jointly conducted by the 
Department of Education, the trustees, 
and the teachers. 

Regardless of the foregoing, it is our 
belief that a large amount of needed 
research will never be done unless by 
full-time research personnel, preferably 
employed by and housed in the uni- 
versity. It is further our belief that there 
exists a large number of important re- 
search projects which should be done. 
Decisions are being made in the absence 
of relevant data. A list of research pro- 
jects prepared some time ago by the 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tional Research will indicate some of 
the possible research topics. (See list at 
the end of this section.) 

It is our belief that, because of the 
joint interest of the Department of Edu- 
cation, trustees, teachers, home and 
school, and the university in the broad 
area of research, the original concept of 
the Alberta Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Research was sound, and that 
it is in the development of this body 
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A graduated scale of Department of Education contributions to the 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research is recom- 


mended. 


that the future of educational research 
lies. This body is able to supply ideas 
on needed research to the appropriate 
personnel. This body is best able to get 
researchers into the field. This body is 
best able to make teachers, administra- 
tors, and trustees conscious of the scien- 
tific aspect of educational research. 

We urge the Department of Education 
to increase its grant to the Alberta 
Advisory Committee on Educational Re- 
search. We would recommend a gradu- 
ated increasing scale of Department of 
Education contributions to the AACER. 
For example, the amount for the 1961-62 
term might be $10,000 and increasing by 
$10,000 per year thereafter until it 
reaches the proportions already indi- 
cated. 

The organization for research is cur- 
rently undergoing revision. The fact that 
the appropriation of funds would be an 
annual one is of itself sufficient to en- 
sure that the government should be 
satisfied with its mode of expenditure. 


List of Suggested Projects 


1. Teacher Recruitment: the contribution of 
each division, county, or district to the 
provincial pool of teachers. 

2. Selection of Prospective Teachers: a study 
of the academic record, physique, emo- 
tional qualities, health, and _ personal 
qualities of trainees; the relation of these 
factors to retention. 

3. Has the county form of government made 
any significant contribution in facilitat- 
ing education in rural Alberta? 

4. Acceleration and Retardation in Alberta 
Schools: a factual survey of retardation 
and acceleration and its relation to promo- 
tion policies. 

5. The Development of Alberta Achievement 


Tests: the sponsorship of achievement 
tests in reading, language and arithmetic 
for Alberta elementary schools, Grades I 
to VI; standardization based on Alberta 
children; development of Alberta norms. 


6. A Periodic Comparison of Achievement in 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic at Five- 
Year Intervals: a study designed to pro- 
vide periodically the answer to the ques- 
tion—Are our schools doing as efficient a 
job as they were doing five, ten or fifteen 
years ago? 

7. Are local school boards in divisions and 
counties performing a useful function? To 
what extent are they functioning? Has the 
attempt to reorganize local boards under 
the provisions of Section 84 (a) of The 
School Act been successful? Are there any 
alternatives to local boards, a way of 
maintaining local interest in education? 

8. A Study of the Library Facilities and Re- 
sources of the Major Schools in Each 
Division in Alberta. 


9. The Effectiveness of our Composite High 
Schools: are the students receiving pro- 
grams suited to their interests and to 
their ultimate employment? 


10. Drop-Out Rates and Reasons for Drop- 
Outs: a study of why students leave school 
in junior and senior high school; percent- 
age of drop-outs in each grade; reasons 
for drop-outs; subsequent employment of 
drop-outs. 

11. An Analysis of Teacher Activity: a job 
analysis approach to the activities of 
teachers in the classroom; the percentage 
of time devoted to teaching, group activ- 
ity, remedial instruction, and _ other 
activities. 


12. Objectives of High School Programs in 
Industrial Arts, Commercial Work, Home 
Economics, General Courses, Matriculation 
Courses: how successfully are these ob- 
jectives being attained? 

13. How adequate is the present system of 
provincial aid in equalizing the costs of 
education? 

14. The Effectiveness of the Guidance Pro- 
gram in the Senior High School. 

15. Individual Differences in School Children: 
their nature; how they are being treated; 
the success of our procedures in treatment 
of individual differences. 

16. Problems of Adolescents in an Alberta 
Town. 

17. What is the role of the supervising prin- 
cipal? 


Standards, Statistics and Examinations 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association en- 
dorses the Cameron Commission recom- 
mendation of a Bureau of Tests and 
Standards to be established by the De- 
partment of Education. As seen by our 
Association, such a bureau would have 
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two major functions: tests and statistics. 

Alberta sorely needs a source to pro- 
vide suitable tests. The task involved is 
largely selecting suitable tests from 
those presently available and, in some 
instances, modifying or adapting to local 
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A Central Registry for Teachers, to consolidate statistical information 





on the teaching force of Alberta, could well be a function of the 


Association. 


curricula certain items. Beyond this, the 
major task would be to develop Alberta 
norms for these tests. The norming 
of such tests is obviously a way of de- 
termining standards and any possible 
change in standards, and would serve 
to provide information which could pro- 
tect the schools against the public outcry 
that standards are being “watered 
down”. 

At the same time, this Bureau of Tests 
and Standards could control and stabilize 
the Grade IX and Grade XII examina- 
tions by using items of known difficulty 
and by other means. The effect of the 
Grade IX and Grade XII examinations 
on school practice and on university 
entrance could be a subject of continu- 
ous study. We urge the Department of 
Education to establish a Bureau of Tests 
and Standards to so deal with tests. 

The statistics we have in mind have 
to do with schools, pupils, and examina- 


tions. At present nobody knows the hold- 
ing power of Alberta schools. Even the 
Cameron Commission failed to provide 
a definitive answer in this matter. What 
is needed here are cohort studies 
coupled with a modification of our 
record-taking to be similar to that re- 
quired in Nova Scotia. Nobody knows 
the failure rate in our schools below the 
Grade IX level. Nobody knows the 
amount of acceleration, retardation, and 
streaming which is carried on in Alberta 
schools. These pupil personnel practices 
have a tremendous impact on the ex- 
cellence of a school system and, on a 
provincial level, as on district levels, 
educators are in ignorance of what is 
being done. 

It is not suggested that a Bureau of 
Tests and Standards would supplant 
local endeavors in either of these areas. 
One of its functions would be to encour- 
age and coordinate such local efforts. 


Central Registry for Teachers 


The Cameron Commission, in its teach- 
er force study, demonstrated the lack of 
current information on the teaching 
body and the possibility of securing such 
information. Basic knowledge of the 
facts of age, sex, marital status, and 
years of teacher education of the teach- 
ing force are vital in planning for the 
needs of education in the province. In 
addition, the experience of teachers, 
their placement, their record of employ- 
ment, and their salary, would be useful 
information in considering educational 
excellence. 

One of the problems in material col- 
lected from teachers is the possibility 
of duplication and overlap. Until recent- 
ly, teachers have been asked to fill out 
some six duplicate forms. Information is 
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needed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the registrar of the Depart- 
ment of Education, the superintendent 
and the secretary-treasurer of the school 
district or division, our own office, and 
the secretary of the local Association. 
It would be desirable to request that 
only one form be filled out. It would 
also be desirable that the material be 
placed on punched cards. If this were 
done, then any group which wished 
could have information, could secure the 
answer to specific questions, or could 
secure a duplicate set of cards. 

Our Association is of the view that the 
Central Registry for Teachers could well 
be our function. We would be pleased to 
hear the views of persons present on 
this proposal. 
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The Second 
Half 


COLUMN 


In an article in the May-June, 1959 
issue of The BC Teacher, Miss Gene 
Morison, a past president of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, stated: “Our 
federation of Canadian teachers was in- 
corporated in 1946 under the Companies 
Act as a corporation without share capi- 
tal. Part (b) of this agreement states our 
purpose . . . to obtain cooperation and 
coordination of all the provincial teach- 
ers’ organizations upon policies and ac- 
tivities of common interest .. .” 

Miss Morison then outlined the activi- 
ties of the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, the first one of which is to “provide 
means for the ready exchange of infor- 
mation of mutual interest to those en- 
gaged in the teaching profession.” 

In August, Alberta’s delegates, Mrs 
Inez K. Castleton, J. McDonald, Dr. 
S. C. T. Clarke, J. D. McFetridge, and I, 
journeyed to Winnipeg to attend the 
thirty-ninth annual conference of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. Alberta’s 
teachers will be pleased to know that 
Mrs. Castleton was elected to the posi- 
tion of third vice-president of the Feder- 
ation. 

I was impressed by the number and 
quality of reports on such topics as 
research, a mathematics seminar, audio- 
visual teaching aids, international af- 
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fairs, the Canadian College of Teachers, 
and the Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion. The reports left no doubt that CTF 
personnel, executive, and committee 
members are working diligently and 
fruitfully. 

In Alberta we have always believed 
that the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
ought to be more interested than it 
appears to be in promoting ready ex- 
change of information which is impor- 
tant to its constituent organizations. To 
this end we have commended the follow- 
ing resolution to CTF and have repeated- 
ly urged that action be taken on it. 
Whereas the prime object of a federation is to 
provide services that strengthen and improve the 
administration of its constituent bodies, 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation embark on a program of institutes 
and conferences dealing with: 

(a) teacher economics, 

(b) curriculum, 

(c) magazines and publications, 

(d) association administration, 

(e) tenure, 

b pensions, 


g) public relations, and 
® special services. 


We are positive that the several pro- 
vineial teacher organizations can, be- 
cause of their different tradition and 
development, make valuable contribu- 
tions to the common pool of knowledge 
about activities which concern all 
groups. Consequently, we believe that 
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the Canadian Teachers’ Federation ought 
to sponsor seminars, institutes or con- 
ferences on services such as_ those 
mentioned earlier. It seems ridiculous 
that we should not through such a pro- 
gram learn the good from the experience 
of others; that we should not replace 
some of the vagueness and wooliness of 
some conferences with the bricks and 
mortar of solid experience. 

No one provincial organization has all 
the answers for all the questions which 
perplex us. We are anxious to explore 
in some depth the programs of other 
teacher organizations in curriculum, 
professional development, administration 
and so on, and we can’t get to first base 
unless these areas are the subject of 
considerable discussion over a period of 
days rather than through sporadic con- 
versations outside of regular sessions. 


Alberta teachers mourn the sud- 
den death on September 13 of 
Norman P. Bragg, principal of 
Standard School. 

Mr. Bragg was raised in the 
Rockyford-Standard area where he 
received his early public and high 
school education. He graduated 
from the Calgary Normal School 
and taught continuously in the 
southern and eastern parts of what 
is now the Wheatland School Div- 
ision. For the past 18 years, he was 
principal of the Standard School 
where he taught Social Studies and 
French. 

At the time of his death, Mr. 
Bragg was serving his second term 
on the Executive Council as repre- 
sentative for Calgary District. He 
had a wealth of experience in As- 
sociation affairs, having served on 
the executive of the Wheatland 
Local for 15 years in various posi- 
tions. The Calgary District will 
miss his assistance because of the 
insight he had gained in activities 











Has anything yet been done then to 
“provide means for the ready exchange 
of information of mutual interest to 
those engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion”? Yes. At the recent CTF directors 
meeting, the value of the mathematics 
seminar of last year was recognized and 
the directors put yet another foot for- 
ward in sanctioning a January confer- 
ence of senior secretaries of provincial 
affiliates to exchange information on 
plans for the future. Good as this may 
be, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
has yet to move boldly into the area of 
promoting full cooperation and coordina- 
tion among its constituent member asso- 
ciations. However ponderously, however 
reluctantly, the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is beginning to see a second 
aspect of its function as a national edu- 
cation organization. 


NORMAN P, BRAGG 


of the Association through Annual 
General Meetings, the Banff Con- 
ference, and the Leadership Course 
for School Principals. 

Mr. Bragg is survived by his 
widow, one daughter and two sons. 
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TEACHERS IN THE NEWS 


Departmental appointments 


Appointments to the supervisory staff 
of the Department of Education in Ed- 
monton were announced last month by 
the deputy minister. The Association ex- 
tends congratulations to these former 
teachers in their new assignments. 


Dr. Robert E. Rees has assumed duties 
as assistant chief superintendent of 
schools. Dr. Rees is an arts graduate 
of the University of Alberta and also 
holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from North- 
western University. He was a high school 
principal at Provost and Ponoka before 
joining the staff of the Department of 
Education in 1940 as a superintendent of 
schools and he served in this post in the 
Edson, Acadia, and Grande Prairie In- 
spectorates. Dr. Rees left the depart- 
ment’s staff in 1948 to become associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Saskatchewan. Later he transferred to 
the University of Alberta in a similar 
capacity. He rejoined the departmental 
staff as high school inspector in 1954. Dr. 
Rees served as secretary to the Cameron 
Commission during the entire period of 
its activities. 


Richard H. Cunningham, a former in- 
structor in the Institute of Technology 
and Art in Calgary, has been appointed 
to the position of supervisor. of indus- 
trial arts. Mr. Cunningham holds his 
B.Ed. degree (Industrial Arts) from the 
University of Alberta, and taught in sev- 
eral schools in the Foothills School Divi- 
sion before appointment to the staff of 
the Calgary Institute in 1954. 


J. P. Mitchell, the former supervisor 
of industrial arts, has been selected to 
take charge of the new vocational train- 
ing school to be constructed in Edmon- 
ton. 


E. T. Nepstad has assumed the duties 
of chairman of the Students’ Assistance 
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R. E. REES 


Board. Mr. Nepstad has had over 25 
years of teaching service and left the 
staff of the Edmonton Public School 
Board upon his appointment to the De- 
partment of Education. 


D. R. Cameron, formerly registrar of 
the Department of Education and since 
1959 the coordinator of teacher educa- 
tion and the chairman of the Students’ 
Assistance Board, will take charge of 
the new school for the physically han- 
dicapped which is to be constructed in 
Edmonton. 


H. C. Sweet retires 


H. C. Sweet, an honorary life member 
of The Alberta Teachers’ Association, re- 
tired last August from the position of 
assistant chief superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Sweet’s service with the Department 
of Education covers more than 30 years. 
He was employed in 1928 as an inspector 
of schools and served in the Foremost 
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H. C, SWEET 


and Medicine Hat areas. Later he was a 
school inspector with headquarters at 
Calgary and at Edmonton. In 1953 he was 
appointed as assistant chief superinten- 
dent of schools. Mr. Sweet was one of 
the first planners of school division or- 
ganization and assisted with the curricu- 
lum and examinations work of the De- 
partment. He also taught in summer 
sessions of the Faculty of Education. 

Mr. Sweet was president of The Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association in 1927-28 
and was granted the certificate of honor- 
ary life membership at the 1959 Annual 
General Meeting. 


Superintendent appointments 


The Association extends best wishes 
to six teachers whose appointments to 
the superintendency staff took effect last 
September. 


Dr. E. J. M. Church has been allocated 
to the County of Newell. Dr. Church 
holds bachelor’s degrees in arts and edu- 
cation from the University of British Co- 
lumbia and his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Toronto. He was employed 
as a research assistant at the Ontario 
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College of Education in Toronto before 
joining the staff of the Department of 
Education in Alberta as assistant direc- 
tor of curriculum where he served for 
four years. Latterly, he has been em- 
ployed by the Defence Research Board 
and attached to the RCAF as a training 
adviser. 


H. I. Hastings, formerly assistant to 
the superintendent of schools in the Red 
Deer School Division and a teacher in 
the Red Deer Composite High School, 
has been appointed as superintendent in 
the Rocky Mountain School Division. Mr. 
Hastings holds his B.Ed. degree from the 
University of Alberta and is completing 
work towards his master of education 
degree. 


Henry Kolesar has been allocated to 
the Vegreville School Division. Mr. 
Kolesar holds his B.Ed. degree from the 
University of Alberta and his M.Ed. de- 
gree from the University of Oregon. He 
has taught for several years in Alberta 
and left the principalship of the Bluffton 
School upon his appointment as superin- 
tendent. 


Grant Matkin has been allocated as 
superintendent of schools in the Card- 
ston School Division replacing G. C. 
Merkley who is on leave of absence. Mr. 
Matkin obtained his B.Ed. degree from 
the University of Alberta and his M.A. 
from the University of Montana. He left 
the position of elementary school prin- 
cipal at Cardston to join the superinten- 
dency staff. 


Leonard P. Sampson is superintendent 
of schools for the Three Hills School 
Division replacing E. H. Bliss who has 
been granted leave of absence. Mr. Samp- 
son is presently working towards his doc- 
tor’s degree in educational administra- 
tion at the University of Alberta. His 
teaching service of 12 years includes 
periods in New Zealand, England, Wash- 
ington, and, most recently, Vancouver. 


Lorne D. Stewart has been appointed 
as superintendent in the Macleod School 
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Division. Mr. Stewart is currently com- 
pleting his master’s degree program at 
the University of Alberta and holds B.A. 
and B.Ed. degrees from the University 
of Saskatchewan. He has had teaching 
experience in Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
and British Columbia, and during the 
1959-60 school term served as assistant 
superintendent in the High Prairie 
School Division. 


Superintendent transfers 


Several superintendents accepted new 
assignments effective last September. 
Those transferred to different areas 
are as follows. 


—F. B. Facey, from the Vegreville School 
Division to the Clover Bar School Divi- 
sion, 


—H. J. Hall from the Rocky Mountain 
School Division to the Red Deer School 
Division, 


—wW. S. Korek from the Macleod School 
Division to the Calgary School Division, 


—O. L. Matson from the Spirit River 
School Division to the Pincher Creek 
School Division, and 


—R. V. McCullough from the Red Deer 
School Division to superintendent-at- 
large. 


R. C. Ohlsen, who was superintendent 
of schools in the Barrhead School Divi- 
sion in 1958-59 and who attended the 
University of Alberta last year to qualify 
for his M.Ed. degree, was transferred to 
Ponoka County to replace E. W. White 
who retired for reasons of health. 


G. F. Hollinshead, formerly superin- 
tendent in the Calgary School Division, 
also retired last August. 


K. H. Thomson, formerly superinten- 
dent in the Pincher Creek School Divi- 
sion, retired to accept appointment as 
professor of education in the University 
of Alberta. 
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New CTF president 


Carl S. Gow of Winnipeg was elected 
president of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing last August. 

Mr. Gow has been active in teacher 
association affairs at the national, pro- 
vincial, and local levels. He served as 
CTF director, second vice-president, and 
first vice-president. He has been presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Teachers’ Society 
and is also a past president of the Win- 
nipeg Men’s Local and the Winnipeg Dis- 
trict Association. 

He was born in Saskatchewan and re- 
ceived his academic and professional 
training in that province and in Manitoba, 
graduating with the degrees of B.Sc. 
(1929) and M.Ed. (1943) from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. His teaching career 
extends from 1921 and includes service 
as a teacher and principal in rural and 
in junior and senior high schools in 
Manitoba. He is presently principal of 
Gordon Bell High School in Winnipeg. 





CARL S. GOW 
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Mr. Gow has also been a university lec- 
turer in chemistry and has prepared 
radio talks and teachers’ helps. 

Mr. Gow is a member of several other 
educational bodies in his home province. 
He is a past president of the Winnipeg 
Community Club and a member and 
office bearer in the United Church of 
Canada. 


Full-time local secretary named 


P. J. Cox has been named as the first 
full-time secretary of the Edmonton 
Public School Local of the Association. 
Mr. Cox had been performing the duties 
of secretary on a part-time basis since 
the local was organized in January of 
1958 and for three years previous he was 
secretary of the Edmonton Elementary 
Local. He has also been an AGM coun- 
cillor and served on many committees in 
the local group. Mr. Cox’s teaching ex- 
perience of 13 years includes a short 
period in the Grande Prairie School Divi- 
sion, two years in the Stony Plain School 
Division, and ten years on the staff of 
the Edmonton Public School Board. 





P. J. COX 
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New school superintendent 


O. P. Larson commenced duty at the 
cpening of the current term as superin- 
tendent of schools for the Medicine Hat 
School District No. 76. Mr. Larson was 
for 13 years superintendent of schools 
for the Department of Education and 
served in the Bow Valley and County of 
Newell inspectorates. He holds his B.Sc. 
and B.Ed. degrees from the University 
of Alberta. His M.Ed. degree was award- 
ed by the University of Oregon and he 
spent last year studying for his doctor’s 
degree at the same university. 


Appointed assistant 
superintendent 


E. J. L. Guertin of Fairview was ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant 
superintendent of the Fairview School 
Division at the beginning of this school 
term. Mr. Guertin obtained his B.Ed. de- 
gree from the University of Alberta and 
is presently working towards his M.Ed. 
degree in school administration at the 
University of Washington. He taught for 
a year at Whitelaw following graduation 
and has been vice-principal of the Fair- 
view Junior-Senior High School for six 
years. Mr. Guertin is district representa- 
tive for Northwestern Alberta on the 
Executive Council of the Association. 


New supervisor of instruction 


L. A. Walker, formerly superintendent 
of schools for the Department of Educa- 
tion and assigned to the Clover Bar 
School Division, has accepted the posi- 
tion of supervisor of instruction in that 
school division. Mr. Walker holds B.A. 
and B.Paed. degrees from McMaster Uni- 
versity and the University of Toronto 
and has taught in Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. He joined the Department 
of Education staff in 1935 and has served 
as an inspector and superintendent in 
the Grande Prairie, Ponoka, Medicine 
Hat, and Clover Bar areas. 
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VER 100 Alberta teachers and con- 
O sultants gathered in Banff during 
the week of August 15 for a reorganized 
and revitalized Banff Conference of The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. Designed 
to make an intensive study of ATA 
policy and administration, curriculum 
development, educational publicity and 
public relations, and teacher economics, 
the conference featured a complete re- 
orientation of its agenda. For some 
time, locals and individuals have sug- 
gested that a more concentrated course 
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The beautiful Bow River valley in the Canadian Rockies where 
Alberta teachers meet for their annual summer conference. 





2th annvual 
BANFF CONFERENCE 


be given at Banff. The Executive Coun- 
cil, therefore, decided to revise the 
traditional program into eight half-day 
sessions, giving four times as much time 
on each subject field as previously. Local 
associations were divided into three 
groups, allowing each to send one repre- 
sentative to one group in one year, and 
to rotate through the others in subse- 
quent years. 

The week began with a pre-session for 
consultants on Saturday, August 13. The 
new agenda was fully discussed, and 
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Delegates to the conference and members of the Economic Seminar gather on 


Director W.-.R. Eyres stressed that the 
purpose of the conference is to develop 
a leadership corps within the Association. 

The educational publicity group, led 
by. Dr. Stewart Harral and Richard Hild- 
wein, began with a group session on the 
first day and then split into two groups, 
which were rotated. One group studied 
educational writing under Dick Hild- 
wéin, while the other discussed public 
relations for the school under Dr. Harral. 

The curriculum development group 
was headed up by Dr. H. T. Coutts, Dr. 
Fred Barnes, Dr. W. H. Worth, and E. J. 
Ingram. This group had a general session 
on the first day and then broke into as 
many as four groups. Fred Barnes in- 
structed in the techniques of action re- 
search, utilizing the total conference 
group as a sample on. which to try out 
the techniques being studied. Dr. Coutts 
dealt with the theory and practice of 
curriculum making, while Dr. Worth 
dealt with the techniques of compiling 
and using the results of action research. 
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Mr. Ingram acted as general coordinator 
for the group. 

Two respected and competent past 
presidents of the Association gave a 
thorough and practical course in ATA 
policy and administration. Past presi- 
dents Dick Staples and Harold Melsness 
spent a week in discussing ATA policy, 
by-laws, pensions, collective bargaining 
techniques, and professional develop- 
ment activities. 

A panel on the accreditation of schools 
was well attended on Thursday night. 
Dr. Coutts, Dick Staples, M. L. Watts, 
and S. G. Deane discussed this topic 
under the chairmanship of Dr. S. C. T. 
Clarke..On Tuesday evening, Dr. Stewart 
Harral gave an interesting address to an 
assembly of the delegates. 

The conference also featured. varied 
social activities, including sing-songs on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights, square 
dancing on Friday night, and bridge and 
tea for the wives of delegates. Wednes- 
day afternoon was given over to ex- 
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ther on the lawn of the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


cursions to the various scenic areas in 
the Banff park. 

The twelfth annual conference was also 
also marked by the innovation of setting 
up a corps of special consultants in cur- 
riculum, to assist in professional develop- 
ment work in the field. Those taking this 
special training were: Les Cluff of Taber, 
Ed McKenzie of Medicine Hat, Tom 
Murray of Red Deer, A. M. “Bud” Arbeau 
of Edmonton, W. R. Unruh of Calgary, 
and Harry Chomik of Innisfree. Each 
man will be used by head office to give 
assistance to certain selected locals 
working on professional development 
projects during the year. Eugene Wasy- 
lyk of Thorhild and Ron Rhine of Ed- 
monton assisted Dr. Harral and Mr. 
Hildwein with the public relations ses- 
sions. 

Roy Eyres expressed satisfaction at 
the conclusion of the conference with 
the new curriculum which had been 
used. “I was pleased’, he stated, “with 
the enthusiasm which the new agenda 
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Planning for sessions begins on Saturday. 
Fred Seymour and Dick Staples prepare 
their lessons. 


Stewart Harral talks public relations— 
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seemed te create. As each group had 
more time at its disposal, it was able to 
go into its subjects in greater depth. 
Each member should be able to take 
back to his local a more intensive knowl- 
edge which can be applied at the local 
level.” 

Representatives of other organizations 
included: Dr. B. E. Walker, Faculty of 
Education; M. L. Watts, Department of 
Education; W. O. Turner, Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association; Ed Borth, Alberta 
School Secretaries Association; H. A. 
Pike, Alberta School Inspectors Associa- 
tion; Mrs. R. A. Brown, Alberta Federa- 
tion of Home and School Associations 
Incorporated; and V. O. L. Lalonde of 
the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation. 





and Dick Hildwein, educational 
publicity— 





The Economic Seminar had as guests: 
Norman Fergusson of the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union; Stirling McDowell of 
the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation; 
and Bob McLain, salary consultant, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. H. E. Bendickson, of the 
Board of Industrial Relations of the 
Alberta government, acted as consultant 
to the group in the matter of The AI- 
berta Labour Act. 
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delegates enrolled in— 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


and 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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Visitors to the Economic Seminar— 
Stirling McDowell, Saskatchewan, Nor- 
man Fergusson, Nova .Scotia, and Bob 
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hear McKim Ross’s economic theories in 
the— 


Economic Seminar Group, directed by Assistant Executive 
Secretary F. J. C. Seymour 
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McLain, Washington, D.C.— 


ECONOMIC 
SEMINAR 
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Meantime, Marie Braybrook and Eileen 
Wallbank, staff of “Bear Facts”, report 
on— 





the dean’s anecdotes— 
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and square dances— 


and a tea for the ladies— 
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and coffee sessions— 


and the excellent dining room food. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
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m Development group under the leadership of— 


ng 








The Curriculu 


i: 






Fred Barnes, Ernie Ingram, and Herb } 
Coutts— 


discuss curriculum problems. 





Fred Seymour discusses collective bar- 
gaining with— 
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Q- 
ya 


and two tired presidents, Art Yates 
(1960-61) and Harold Melsness (1945- 
47), see the conference close. 





ATA POLICY 


and 


ADMINISTRATION 
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OUR LIBRARY 


The revision of the ATA Library is 
just about completed. However, the new 
library catalogue will not be available 
for a few weeks yet. As soon as the 
catalogue is off the press, we will dis- 
tribute copies to all multiroom schools 
in Alberta. 


Book Reviews 


Exploring Mathematics on Your 
Own 
Glenn, William H. and Johnson, Dono- 
van <A.; Webster Publishing Co. 
(Available from Longmans, Green & 
Company, Toronto), $4.80 set. 


This series of five small booklets: Fun 
With Mathematics; Sets, Sentences, and 
Operations; Understanding Numeration 
Systems; The Pythagorean Theorem; and 
Topology, The Rubber Sheet Geometry— 
is intended for use by the individual 
student and is based on the new con- 
cepts in mathematics. Each of the vol- 
umes is written in a style which should 
prove interesting and challenging to 
students, especially at the junior and 
senior high school levels. Most exercises 
are set up in the form of games or tricks. 

—E.J.1. 


Canada’s Story in Song 
Fowke, Edith, Mills, Alan, and Blume, 
Helmut; W. J. Gage Limited, Toronto, 


$5. 


One song, says Edith Fowke, is more 
effective than many pages of text. Here 
is an outline of Canadian history pre- 
sented in song. Mostly folk songs, some 
by known poets and musicians, these 
songs, classified in chronological order, 
reflect different periods of our national 
development: the first inhabitants, In- 
dians and Eskimos, the early French 
period, war with the United States, Con- 
federation, the settlement of the west, 
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and the growth of basic industries. Alan 
Mills has transcribed an_ interesting 
variety of tunes, and the accompani- 
ments, by Helmut Blume, catch the 
spirit of the songs. Miss Fowke has sup- 
plied, besides her introduction, a run- 
ning commentary on Canada’s historical 
and musical development and also the 
origins of the songs. 

The collection is well designed for use 
by teachers. Tunes are quite simple and 
may be learned even in lower grades by 
rote; accompaniments retain the melodic 
line in the right hand as a further aid. 
There is a good representation of French 
songs, valuable for Oral French. Attrac- 
tively arranged and illustrated, this song 
book would be useful throughout the 
public school. 

—D.R.F. 


New acquisitions for the ATA Library 


The Sociology of Child 
Development 
Bossard, James H. S. and Boll, Eleanor 
Stoker; Harper & Brothers, New York; 
pp. 706. 


The Social Purposes of Education 
Collier, K. G.; Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London; pp. 236. 


Curriculum in the Modern 
Elementary School 
Beck, Robert H., Cook, Walter W. and 
Kearney, Nolan C.; Prentice-Hall Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, pp. 513. 


The Chemistry of Living Cells 
Downes, Helen R., Harper & Brothers, 


New York, pp. 549. 


Understanding English 
Roberts, Paul; Harper & Brothers, 
New York, pp. 508. 
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© geological and historical 
information about nickel 


© development of the nickel 
industry in Canada 

@ mining, milling, smelting and 
refining the Sudbury nickel ores 


@ the importance of nickel in 
our everyday lives 


@ the future of the nickel industry 
in Canada; career opportunities 


THE EXCITING STORY OF NICKEL 


‘The Exciting Story of Nickel’’, 
a beautifully illustrated 32-page 
booklet in colour is available free 
for use in classroom instruction. 


illustrations and diagrams are sub- 
jects suited for classroom discussion. 


‘‘The Exciting Story of Nickel’’ 


makes easy and fascinating reading. 
It should prove to be a worthwhile 
teaching aid for you. We will be 
glad to supply enough copies for 
each pupil in your class. 


Written by Alan King especially 
for Canadian youth, it has met 
with the approval of prominent 
educators. 


“The Exciting Story of Nickel’’ 


. . . . re oe nes 1 
provides interesting and informa- | ye INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY sat | 
tive source material for classes in | OF CANADA, LIMITED, | 
geography, geology, science, history |  Yerte Street, Toronto | 
and related subjects. The frequent | Sis: | 

| Please send me THE EXCITING STORY OF NICKEL: | 

| canted copies of English ......... copies of French | 

| NG tiisshs'cknnceGhabindentpcicaevessaatevariadatatsincbusebipessieeaiien ; 

wieo, MR lee eh a ool GRADES .............. 
Teaoe mane eS ea Rasmesias | 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY | 
OF CANADA, LIMITED | city ooo cccecccccecseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeed PROVINCE............. | 

66 Yonge Street, Toromte bi ce cee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee -s 
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If your nerves aren’t jumpy, enter — 


My Museum of Morbid English 


ROBERT L. COARD 


COLLEGE registrar, chuckling 

heartily, pulled out a letter he 
had received from a prospective student, 
handed it to me, and triumphantly said, 
“Read that.” Well, I had to admit that 
the letter wasn’t very good, for it be- 
gan with the salutation “Dear Sir, or 
Madame?” and went on to misspell 
college repeatedly as collage. But this 
registrar’s naive belief that a teacher of 
freshman composition courses in college 
could be shocked by written blunders 
amused me greatly. One might as weil 
try to startle a medical pathologist by 
showing him a corpse. That registrar 
ought to step inside my own Museum of 
Morbid English and examine the diseased 
specimens I’ve accumulated in a decade 
of reading freshman compositions. 

If your nerves aren’t jumpy, let’s enter 
my Museum and begin the tour by in- 
specting the showcase labeled “Confused 
Words”. You will come across this am- 
biguous specimen contributed by an ex- 
uberant 18-year-old boy: “Once I had a 
date and had to brake it.” His offering is 
matched by that of a teen-age girl who 
argued that: “Capital punishment should 
not be used in the training of little chil- 
dren.” 

One teacher gleefully told me of a stu- 
dent who declared he was “taking a 
partition to the dean”. Now I find the 
partition-petition mix-up rather old hat, 
though I do keep a few specimens in the 
Museum of Morbid English. I prefer one 
about the students who climbed a peti- 
tion: “. . . the boys began sneaking into 
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the room next to the library, which was 
set off by a petition about eight feet tall.” 

Although it carries such standard 
items, my Museum naturally takes great- 
er pride in the more spectacular path- 
ologies. For example, not every museum 
ean boast of a scholastic-socialistic con- 
fusion. In a data sheet accompanying his 
letter of application, a student had a 
division entitled “Socialistic and Athletic 
Honors”. I doubt if he could get a job 
these days! 

I have, of course, a large collection 
called “Typewriter Betrayals”, where six 
so often comes out sex, as in: “There 
were sex cruisers in the Battle of Savo 
Island.” But one can’t be too harsh on 
“typewriter betrayals” of students. I re- 
member eating for many months in a 
restaurant which featured on its menu a 
strange dish called “candid yams”. 

I have in my Museum a “Department 
of Mutilated Dates and Altered Statis- 
tics”. Here I learn from a student that 
he “came to the university on Sept. 6, 
195” and doesn’t add whether this early 
arrival was A.D. or B.C. As with dates, 
so with statistics. If one student is cor- 


The author of this amusing piece on 
boners of college students is on the 
faculty at the University of Alabama. 
His article first appeared in The Jour- 
nal of Higher Education for May, 
1960 and is reprinted from the Sept- 
ember, 1960 issue of The Education 
Digest. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


—that the funds invested by the life insurance 
companies provide one of the most important sources of 
capital funds for the Canadian economy? 


* ; 
© *Canspalive Get 


* —————_Wbesurance (Compan any ———e 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


valuable teaching material for your classes 


Use this page as your order form. Mail it (or bring it) to your nearest branch of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce — or mail to: The Secretary, The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Head Office, Toronto. Be sure to enclose your name and 


address. 


<r 
1. Natural Resources Map of Canada (English only) Printed in black ea 


and white, 12%” x 17%”, A-36 


2. Historical Pictures (English only) Size 12” x 14” 
(a) “An Early Maritime Fishing Station’, A-37 
(b) “Early Pioneer Fur Trading Settlement, A-38 
(c) “A Mining Camp of the ‘Nineties’, A-39 


3. Booklets on agricultural subjects designed for farmers. Found useful _ English French 
for teaching agriculture to Grades 7 and 8, and in Secondary 
Schools. Illustrated. To obtain our latest Farm Booklet and a Requi- 
sition Form listing other titles, check here 


4. Banking Forms for Schools. To obtain a selection of banking forms 
for classroom use, check here for a Requisition Form giving complete 
list of forms available 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


MP-260 
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rect, Napoleon may have lost to the 
Russians because he didn’t bring along 
enough men: “Napoleon’s army was 
made up of nearly 1100 soldiers.” 

Some startling examples are to be 
found in my “Strained Parts of Speech” 
division. The noun satire has slipped 
across the line in: “Hawthorne in his 
story ‘Earth Holocaust’ satires Emer- 
son’s idea of books.” And defect switches 
from a noun to a verb in this specimen: 
“Privilege to print any material greatly 
defected the magazine.” 

Word creation also is a talent of fresh- 
men but seems not to be appreciated. 
For example, a student coins writenly 
so that he could say “orally and writen- 

Even a brief tour of the Museum of 
Morbid English should include a short 
halt at the “Verb-Virus” display, where 
strange and fascinating tense infections 
are on exhibit. A few specimens of verb 
disease gathered from underclassmen’s 
prose will catch the eye of even the hur- 
ried observer: “. . . but Thoreau only 
teached for the money”; and “I believe 
that Melville based the book on this 
voyage as he seened it after 10 years.” 

As the visitor passes the spelling 
cases in the Museum, he will notice one 
labeled “Drastic Spelling Reform”. Here 
the freshmen have seized on the silent 
letters of the English orthography and 
simply thrown them out, as in tomaine. 
Then there is a display called “Surplus 
Words”. The freshman fondness for 
using the unnecessary word rises to 
great heights in the sentence: “We real- 
ized she has married into poor poverty.” 
The “Dangling Verbal” collection yields 
some rich varieties of morbidity. Here is 
one I cherish: “The hot chile and warmed 
up crackers really hit the spot after 
having sat at a football game over two 
hours.” 

I also have a “Manuscript Collection”. 
In the showcases are to be found themes 
with slanting edges, scalloped edges, 
jagged edges, and edges as frilly as an 
old-fashioned valentine. The paper on 
which the themes are written also offers 
abundant variety. There is even a com- 
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position on “My Allergy” laboriously 
typed out on Kleenex! 

If the teacher spends much of his time 
in the autumn and winter working in 
the Museum of Morbid English, as the 
instructor of freshmen necessarily does, 
he is indeed ready for the coming of 
spring, with its promise of golden vaca- 
tion days. Or, as a student phrased it 
more picturesquely in connection with 
another matter “. . . there is one con- 
stellation, come spring and we’ll thaw 
out”! 


Young Canada’s 
Book Week 


= A National Event 


= A Community Event 


From November 15-22, 1960, Young 
Canada’s Book Week will be celebrated 
across Canada. 

Madame Georges Vanier has gracious- 
ly consented to be the honorary patron- 
ess. In her message as patroness, Madame 
Vanier draws attention to the English 
and French literatures in Canada. She 
says: “But, if our difficulties are multi- 
plied and our responsibilities made two- 
fold by this fact, so should be our energy 
and our reward, for we are laboring to- 
wards a greater goal: a better education 
and a greater enjoyment for ourselves 
and our children.” 

Young Canada’s Book Week is en- 
dorsed by the Department of Education 
in every province and is sponsored by 32 
national organizations. Order forms for 
book lists, posters, and other materials 
to help celebrate Young Canada’s Book 
Week may be obtained from Miss June 
E. Munro, secretary of Young Canada’s 
Book Week, The Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa 4. 
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RURAL BRIDGE = Fred Haines, R.C.A, INDIAN HARBOUR, N.S. , J. S. Hallam, RCA. 


100 CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


Two of the 100 silk screen reproductions tie x aon y full color 
by some 35 representative Canadian Artists, inclu A. Jackson, 
Tom Thomson, Arthur Lismer and Charles Comfort. vee by the 
National Gallery of Canada, these reproductions are t Spreos in school 
halls, auditoriums and class rooms. Send for our dinstrated catalogue with 
details of size and prices. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED, DEPT. ATA 1165 LESLIE ST. 
DON MILLS . ONTARIO 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Automobile insurance at preferred rates for members of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association is now available. The plan has received approval 
from the Executive Council of the Association. 


For application forms and information please complete this coupon. 


Trotter Insurance (Alta.) Ltd. 

304 Royal Trust Building 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Please send me information and application forms regarding automobile 


insurance at preferred rates for members of The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 





Tuaqwn ws owe 
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The Mallard 


Almost before the pussy willow has 
appeared in the first flush of spring, the 
mallard is winging his way northward 
yielding to the irresistible urge to mi- 
grate. While there is yet ice upon our 
lakes and rivers and the sod is held in 
fetters of frosty steel, he is already upon 
us in countless numbers, his vivid colors 
in glorious contrast to a drab land in the 
last grip of winter. 

The drake, resplendent in full breed- 
ing plumage, is a subject worthy of 
closer study. The combination of bronzy- 
red breast, light underparts, beautifully 
barred flanks and bright blue speculum, 
together with brilliant orange feet and 
metallic-green head, proclaim his iden- 
tity. His mottled brown mate with blue 
speculum edged in purest white is less 
conspicuous. Careful observation of the 
courtship of these early arrivals will 
serve as an introduction to the many and 
varied avian displays to follow as spring 
advances. 

Mallards breed for the most part in 
the fields and meadows about our ponds 
and watercourses, concealing their nests 
in stubble, grass, and weeds. The nest 
itself is lined with fluffy down and 


Cover Story 


distinctive feathers which increase in 
abundance and profusion as incubation 
advances. Since incubation begins with 
the laying of the last egg, the downy 
ducklings all emerge at about the same 
time. Handsome they are in their coats 
of honey-yellow and warm shades of 
brown. As soon as they are strong 
enough, the hen leads them to the near- 
est water where she teaches them to 
forage for food. 

Alert, wary and swift of wing, the 
mallard holds a place of distinction 
among game birds of the world. While 
for most parts of Alberta, mallards are 
known as migrants, their hardiness is 
attested by the fact that they will winter 
as far north as open water and food 
supply are available. Even Greenland 
and Alaska have large winter popula- 
tions. 

Twice a year, in spring and autumn, 
the prairies of Alberta resound to the 
roar of thousands of wings as the annual 
ebb and flow of waterfowl migration 
proceeds. The mallard is both the be- 
ginning and the end of this magnificent 
procession. 

— Cy Hampson 


Executive Council By-Election, 1960 


A by-election will be held during this 
fall term to fill the unexpired term on 
the Executive Council of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association of the district re- 
presentative for the Calgary District con- 
stituency. 

Candidates for the office of district 
representative for the Calgary District 
constituency for the balance of the term 
expiring at Easter, 1962 may be nomin- 
ated by the following local associations: 
Calgary Rural, Calgary Suburban, Drum- 
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heller, Foothills, Mount Rundle, Olds, 
Three Hills, Turner Valley, Vulcan, and 
Wheatland. 

Nomination and acceptance forms have 
been sent to secretaries of the local 
associations concerned. Where changes 
have been made in local secretaries, 
head office should be notified .imme- 
diately. The closing date for receipt of 
nominations will be 5 p.m. Friday, 
October 21, 1960. 
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Friendly 


Service! 


Gas and good living go together — and 
here in Alberta gas and good SERVICE go 
together, for the gas company serving you 
makes every effort to give efficient service 
in a friendly way! 


NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES, LTD. 


CANADIAN WESTERN NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY LIMITED 








Social Studies with a Challenge! 


OUR WORLD 


By NATHANIEL PLATT 
and MURIEL JEAN DRUMMOND 


World history from the Renais- 
sance to Modern Times is critic- 
ally discussed. With hundreds 
of illustrations and maps, study 
exercises, summaries, colour 
photographs and chronological 
tables. 


$4.75 


THE 
ENDURING PAST 


By JOHN TRUEMAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
Illustrations by VERNON MOULD 


This outstanding new text ex- 
amines civilization from its be- 
ginnings to 1763. With Source 
Readings, questions, chrono- 
logical tables, summaries and 
maps. 


$3.75 
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Canadian Education Press 


A good deal of Mr. Seymour’s time in 
late September was taken up with the 
organization of a conference of editors 
of educational journals across Canada. 
This conference was held at Banff, Octo- 
ber 2-5. All provinces were represented 
except Quebec, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 
Consultants were Dr. T. Peterson, dean, 
and Glenn Hanson, graphic arts consult- 
ant, College of Journalism and Com- 
munications, University of Lllinois, and 
Lyall Roper of Commercial Printers Ltd., 
Edmonton, whose firm prints our maga- 
zine. A full story on this conference will 
appear in the next issue of The ATA 
Magazine. 


Norman Bragg dies suddenly 


The membership was shocked at the 
sudden passing of Norman Bragg of 
Standard, who represented the Calgary 
District on Executive Council. President 
A. D. G. Yates and W. R. Eyres attended 
the funeral held in Standard on Septem- 
ber 16. 


Leduc strike ends 


Teachers in the Leduc School Divi- 
sion returned to their classrooms on 
September 15 after mediation by the Al- 
berta Department of Labor resulted in 
a settlement acceptable to both parties. 
Details may be found in the ATA News- 
letter being sent to all local associations. 


Specialist councils 


The Executive Council, at its Septem- 
ber meeting, authorized an organization 
meeting for specialist councils to be held 
in the Masonic Temple, Edmonton, on 
October 29. A district representative was 
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named chairman of each of the six plan- 
ning committees for the English, Social 
Studies, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Science, and Principals Specialist Coun- 
cils, as authorized. Mr. Ingram will serve 
as secretary of all these, except for the 
English Council. Mr. McFetridge was 
assigned to the latter. 

The organization meeting will plan 
the activities for each of the councils for 
the forthcoming year. As soon as plans 
have been drawn up, the membership 
will be advised as to how teachers may 
participate in this professional activity 
of the Association. 


Assistance given teacher groups 


Mr. Seymour attended the Saskatche- 
wan Teachers’ Federation Leadership 
Conference held at Loon Lake, Saskatche- 
wan, August 22-25, as a guest consultant. 
The conference is organized in the 
manner of a seminar for the STF’s stand- 
ing committee personnel. 

Mr. McFetridge was a guest consultant 
at the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union Eco- 
nomic Seminar and Leadership Confer- 
ence held in Halifax, August 22-26. He 
counselled delegates at the seminar, ad- 
dressed the general conference body, and 
advised the Halifax City executive on 
tactics. 


ATA Credit Union 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Savings and Credit Union Limited has 
just completed its first year of operation. 
As its secretary-treasurer, Mr. Eyres 
spends about four days a month dealing 
with credit union business. On Septem- 
ber 7, he attended the meetings of the 
credit committee, on September 13, the 
meeting of the board of directors held in 
Calgary, and on September 26, the meet- 
ing of the supervisory committee. 
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Your experience, too? 


September 


Panic! 


OTHER? Listen, I just had to talk 

to you... .I am not hysterical. 
I’ve simply decided to resign, that’s all. 
... Wait and see! I’ve been there a week 
already and haven’t taught them one 
single thing. I haven’t even finished the 
seating arrangements, for heaven’s sake! 
This afternoon when Linda knocked over 
the fish bowl, I felt I was positively 
losing my mind. As if that wasn’t enough 
she had to take off her shoes and go 
wading in the mess while I crawled 
around picking up fish, and I know if I 
spend one more day in that classroom 
they’ll be carrying me out. ...I am 
talking slowly. Then there’s Richard, and 
he eats green crayolas! ... I don’t know 
why! He just says they taste better than 
any other color. . . . I did give him 
pencils and you know what he did with 
them? He stuck them up his nostrils 
and swung his head back and forth, like 
an elephant or something, for heaven’s 
sake! Now is that normal, I ask you? 
. . . What did I do when I was in first 
grade? ... Chalk! Well, didn’t you feed 
me or anything? But it’s not only 
Richard! Sally goes around biting people. 





Reprinted with permission from the September, 
1960 issue of the NEA Journal 
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Honestly, I think they’re all orally de- 
praved or something. But it’s no wonder. 
You know that monster who teaches in 
the room next to mine? She told my 
pupils they could only use the drinking 
fountain before recess because her class 
was scheduled to use it afterwards. 
You’d think I was teaching a bunch of 
camels or something, for heaven’s sake! 
Well, I’m going to bring the matter up 
at the next faculty meeting. No child is 
going to be refused a drink if he’s 
thirsty, no matter when it is, and I'll 
just bet the principal agrees with me. 
And you know that ant farm Dad rigged 
up and sent me? Mr. Sanders loves it. 
The kids are positively fascinated and 
they’ve got ants all over the place, even 
in the paste jar, and the ants are repro- 
ducing like mad. Mr. Sanders said it was 
wonderful the way my first-graders are 
taking an interest in science, and you 
know what he asked me to do? Give a 
talk at the November PTA meeting, for 
heaven’s sake! My first week of teaching 
and here I am scheduled to open my yap 
before a bunch of parents! . . . Pretend 
they’re all you and Dad! But they’re all 
young! Listen, Mom, do you remember 
that book up in the attic 1001 Things To 
Do on a Rainy Day? Can you possibly 
send it to me airmail special delivery? I 
just heard the five-day weather forecast 
and almost died! And do you think my 
red dress is appropriate for the PTA? 
— Phyllis Reynolds Tedesco 


Teaching is not lecturing or telling 
things. Teaching is devising a sequence 
of questions which enables kids to be- 
come aware of generalizations by them- 
selves. 

— Max Beberman 


Wisdom comes by disillusionment. 
— George Santayana 


There’s nothing that cuts into a con- 
versation like a revolving door. 
— Don Herold 
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THE Revised NEW WORLD READERS 
provide a basis for reading and will en- 
rich the pupil’s experience in literature. 
Although designed for the average pupil, 
gifted children will be adequately chal- 
lenged by the breadth of subject matter 
provided. Children who progress more 


The smooth road 
to reading proficiency 


slowly will also find a wealth of suitable 
selections to accelerate their reading 
skill. The series is graded throughout. 


Outstanding features of the series are the 
companion Work and Study Books and 
Teachers’ Handbooks for each Reader. 


For furth 
infor™ 


OVER THE BRIDGE Grade IV $2.35 
UNDER THE NORTH STAR Grade V_ 2.40 
MY WORLD AND | Grade VI 2.45 
Work and Study Books each 90 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


er 
ation 


These books may be ordered from The School Book Branch, Edmonton 





705 Yonge Street 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE CURRENT EVENTS MAGAZINE 


Now in two colours 


No increase in subscription rates 


Specimen copies gladly furnished upon request: 
Single Subscription rate — $1.25 


Five or more to one address — $1.00 


WORLD AFFAIRS PRESS LIMITED 


Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Hallowe’en 


for UNICEF 


“Hallowe’en for UNICEF” is a widely 
known program for young people that 
has been developed throughout Canada 
by the National UNICEF Committee of 
the United Nations Association in Can- 
ada. Started in Ontario, the program has 
grown from $15,000 in 1955 to $200,000 
in 1959, when children and teenagers in 
over 1,500 communities participated in 
the project. 

The idea is simple. As usual the young- 
sters transform themselves into spooky 
ghosts and witches or daring spacemen. 
They ring doorbells and ask for small 
coins, not for themselves, but for the 
less fortunate children. They still collect 
treats of candy and apples for them- 
selves if they wish, but they also have 
the opportunity to share their fun with 
others by collecting pennies and dimes 
which will buy milk and medicine for 
the needy children of other lands. 

Many imaginative teachers use ‘“Hal- 
lowe’en for UNICEF” to enrich their pro- 
gram; the values and concepts learned 
through an identification with children 
in other lands are related to the students’ 
lives, and the activity is expanded to en- 
compass the community. New concepts 
in geography, social studies, and English 
can be evolved in the elementary school 
classroom through UNICEF. Scrapbooks 
with original artwork can be made and 
displayed at home and school meetings 
to help parents become better acquaint- 
ed with the work of the UN Children’s 
Fund. Children can have their own “in- 
terest countries” and gather photographs 
and stories from magazines and news- 
papers. 
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—UNICEF Photo 


“I can master it.” A sturdy-looking lad 
builds up muscles through daily walks 
at Tokyo rehabilitation hospital for the 
handicapped, a UNICEF-aided project. 


Last year, the children of Red Deer 
coordinated their efforts for UNICEF on 
Hallowe’en to launch a community-wide 
program. Depots were set up throughout 
the city where youngsters deposited their 
UNICEF donations after visiting neigh- 
borhood homes. They helped _ the 
UNICEF tag to become a symbol of inter- 
national goodwill, recognized by the 
whole community. Students of Brooks 
have been responsible for one of the 
most successful UNICEF programs in 
Canada. Their enthusiasm has stimulated 
UNICEF’s growth from a few dollars to 
over $500 raised in 1959 in a community- 
wide effort to improve the welfare of less 
fortunate children. 

A special Hallowe’en Planning Kit 
which contains ideas for the promotion 
and organization of the project is avail- 
able free of charge from the National 
UNICEF Committee of the United 
Nations Committee in Canada, 280 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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NEWS FROM OUR LOCALS 


Induction ceremony planned 


Plans for an October induction cere- 
mony for new teachers were made at the 
September meeting of the executive of 
the Camrose Local. The executive also 
agreed to undertake study of a part of 
the report of the Cameron Commission. 
A report on the progress of the public 
relations committee was given by F. 
Brockmann. Various other matters were 
discussed and program plans for the com- 
ing year were left to the incoming exec- 
utive. 


New executive for Camrose North 


Officers elected for the 1960-61 term 
for the Camrose North Sublocal are: 
Lyle Erga, president; R. Moore, vice- 
president; Mrs. Joanne Huebner, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Dennis Dibski, councillor, 
with Carl Nelson as alternate; W. French, 
sports representative; Mrs. I. Ramsell, 
press representative; and Bennie Lom- 
nes and Edmund Majeski, policy com- 
mittee members. The third Tuesday of 
each month will be the sublocal’s regular 
meeting date, and the October meeting 
will feature a report on the Banff Con- 
ference. 


Officers elected for Camrose South 


Election of officers for the coming 
term was held at the first meeting of the 
Camrose South Sublocal, September 12. 
Mrs. I. Assheton-Smith of Ferintosh 
was named as president, with C. Saby of 
Bashaw, vice-president, and Jeannette 
Kerik of Ferintosh, secretary-treasurer. 
C. Betty is policy committee member; 
S. Malmo, AGM councillor, with Mrs. 
Muriel Lunde as alternate; Marie John- 
son, music coordinator; D. L. Bennett, 
press correspondent; and Irvin H. Frank, 
public relations committee member. The 
group discussed the advisability of hav- 
ing a permanent site for track and field 
meets. It was also agreed to encourage 
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submission of AGM resolutions by each 
school staff at the sublocal’s October 
meeting. 


Election results from Drumheller 


A new executive was elected by the 37 
members present at the sublocal’s meet- 
ing held at Morrin on September 27. L. 
Staples of Delia is president; with M. 
Pascychnyk as vice-president; Mrs. H. 
Kary, secretary; and Miss L. Dodd, press 
correspondent. R. Woolsey was named as 
professional ethics member. Members of 
the salary policy committee are Miss C. 
Sennett, W. Mahaffy, A. Doherty, and Mr. 
Staples, Mr. Pascychnyk, and Mr. Wool- 
sey. Councillors to the Drumheller Local 
are: Mrs. M. Spence, B. King, and R. 
Pinkney. The group considered and voted 
in favor of approving Electoral Vote 
No. 5 of 1960. 


Hear report of Banff delegate 


At their organization meeting in Sep- 
tember, teachers of the Irma Sublocal 
heard Mrs. Agnes O’Brien-Smith of Ed- 
gerton give a report on the 1960 Banff 
Conference. Mrs. O’Brien-Smith dealt 
fully with a number of aspects of ATA 
work. Elected for the coming year were: 
Mrs. K. Clumstad, president; L. Snyder, 
vice-president; and Mrs. M. Murray, sec- 
retary. 


Jasper Place Separate organizes 


The Jasper Place Separate Sublocal 
held its first meeting of the new term 
on September 29 at St. Francis Xavier 
High School and elected a slate of offi- 
cers for the year. President is Charles 
Goulet, with Mrs. M. Atkinson, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. M. Cheesman, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. T. Owen, social convener; Miss 
M. Duguay, lunch convener; Sister St. 
Valerie, program convener; Mrs. H. 
Mireau, reporter; and Sister M. Cordis 
and Sister M. Celine, auditors. Mrs. O. 
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Ellis and Mr. Goulet are councillors. The 
sports committee will be formed by one 
representative, appointed by the princi- 
pal, from each school. 


New officers at Lesser Slave Lake 


Officers of the sublocal, which con- 
sists of teachers from Faust, Kinuso, 
Canyon Creek, and Slave Lake were 
elected at the first meeting of the term 
held in Kinuso. Dr. D. Warwick of Slave 
Lake is president, with G. Cloosey, vice- 
president; Miss K. McCuaig, secretary- 
treasurer; S. R. Faulkner, sublocal coun- 
cillor; Mrs. Carole Bannister, press cor- 
respondent; and Dennis Woodard, track 
representative. The sublocal will meet 
on the third Friday of each month. 


Organization meeting at Mundare 


The chief business of the first meet- 
ing of the current school year was the 
election of officers. The new slate in- 
cludes: Edwin J. Batiuk, president; Allan 
Mekechuk, vice-president; Michael Kuly, 


secretary-treasurer; Harry Babiy, resolu- 
tions representative; George Porozny, 
nominating committee member; Michael 
Korpan, auditor for both local and sub- 
local; Miss G. Polomark, Dolores Moro- 
ziuk, Eugene King, and Stanley Ruzycki, 
program committee; Mrs. C. Sutherland 
and Mrs. L. Fundytus, librarians; and 
Mrs. I. Fedun, staff sponsor of Junior 
Red Cross. Mr. Batiuk and Mr. Mekechuk 
are also sports representatives, and Mr. 
Kuly will also serve as press correspon- 
dent. Sublocal meetings are to be held 
on the first Tuesday of each month. 


Thirty members at first meeting 


Thirty members from Barons, Coal- 
hurst, Diamond City, Monarch, Noble- 
ford, and Shaughnessy attended the first 
meeting of the Park Lake Sublocal held 
on September 23 at Noble Central School. 
The new executive was installed at the 
meeting. Don Wilkie is president, with 
Glen Sillito, vice-president, and Elfriede 
Klassen, secretary-treasurer. J. Moshur- 


Oral French Programme 


A new series for elementary and beginning high school classes 
ORAL FRENCH PROGRAMME, BOOK | 


This teacher’s manual contains 35 lessons with abundant review material, 
well-known French folk songs with words and music, complete 
basic vocabulary, prose passages, questions, and detailed teaching 


instructions. 1959, $1.50 
UN PEU DE FRANCAIS 


This is a pupil reader which contains the material of ORAL FRENCH 
PROG , BOOK I, attractively and clearly presented with 
black-and-white and coloured illustrations. Songs, exercises, vocabulary. 


> 


ORAL FRENCH PROGRAMME, BOOK Il 
Divided into two parts this teacher’s manual first reviews the 
material of BOOK I, and then introduces new material including 16 new 
songs with music. September 1960, $2.10 


ENCORE UN PEU DE FRANCAIS 


This second pupil reader follows the same method and format as the 
first, with 7 new full colour illustrations with stories and exercises based 
on them. Ready November, probable price $3.15 


IMAGES DE LA VIE 


A set of 6 wall pictures, size 22” x 30”, in bright colours on heavy 
paper. These may be used in conjunction with the programme outlined 
above or may be used as a basis for oral activities, vocabulary drill, or 
written composition at any grade level with any French programme. 


$4.00 net. 


Longmans, Green & Company 


20 Cranfield Road, Toronto 16, Ontario 
October, 196C 
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chak was elected as public relations offi- 
cer. George Braham and Mrs. M. L. 
Santa were elected as sublocal council- 
lors. Grant Johnson, current member of 
the collective bargaining committee, and 
P. J. Baker, president of the Lethbridge 
District Local, will act as councillors on 
the local level as well. Principals of the 
different schools introduced the mem- 
bers of their staff and new sublocal mem- 
bers were welcomed. A discussion of 
current educational problems followed 
the business part of the meeting. Each 
school will be responsible for the pre- 
sentation and preparation of a profes- 
sional topic at future meetings. 


Red Deer Rural names officials 


The Red Deer Rural Sublocal held 
its first meeting in the River Glen School 
on September 23. Officers elected for the 
ensuing term are: Mrs. Agnes Neilson, 
president; Rudolph Klassen, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Audrey Fox, second vice- 
president; David Hughes, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Jean Booth, secretary- 
treasurer; William Hancheroff, press cor- 
respondent; Mrs. W. Button, program 
chairman; and Eileen Shattuck, social 
convener. Mrs. Loretta Salter is local rep- 
resentative, and Richard Guntrip will 
act as representative to the economic 
committee. 


Carl Daneliuk president at Red Deer 


Carl Daneliuk was elected as president 
of the Red Deer Composite High School 
Sublocal at the first meeting of the 


Local Report Forms 


Secretaries of all local associations 
have been provided with a copy of the 
annual report form. This form should be 
completed, showing officers for the com- 
ing year and accompanied by a financial 
statement, and should be returned to 
head office as soon as possible. The form 
is required on or before November 30, 
and no fees will be remitted to locals 
until the completed report is received in 
head office. 
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school year. Vice-president is Harry 
Konschuh and Miss J. Sims is secretary- 
treasurer. Also elected were: Loring 
Pollock, program convener; Ray Heard, 
public relations officer; Elmer Bruder, 
delegate to the local; Charles Merta, dele- 
gate to the economic committee; Mrs. 
I. Rowat, 4F Fund representative; and 
Mrs. B. Goedicke and Mrs. E. Glabais, 
lunch committee. 


Sublocal sums up language program 


Results of the language program con- 
ducted last term by members of the 
Smith Sublocal were recently summed 
up by the group. On a comparison of the 
performance of 175 students on the 
same assignment given in October and 
again in May, it was found that 19.4 
percent showed a big improvement, 52 
percent had improved somewhat, 19.4 
percent did the same, and 9.2 percent 
did worse. Improvements were noted in 
indentation and punctuation and there 
was a definite improvement in style and 
vocabulary. In spelling there were the 
same number of mistakes but at a higher 
level. 


L. P. Cluff speaks at Vauxhall 


L. P. Cluff, principal of Dr. Hamman 
School, Taber, was guest speaker at the 
sublocal meeting, September 29. He out- 
lined the opportunities for teachers to 
conduct educational research in their own 
classrooms, pointing out that the find- 
ings of personal research are often more 
meaningful to a teacher than an academic 
thesis by an unknown colleague or pro- 
fessor. Suggested projects were: a com- 
parison of results in French after the 
use of different methods, achievements 
of van and resident students, and various 
aspects of student grouping. 

F. Sakatch gave a report on student 
participation in the Vauxhall annual 
agricultural exhibition, and it was de- 
cided to appoint one staff member from 
each school to form a festival committee. 
Officers of the sublocal are: E. Wright, 
president; L. Pade, vice-president; G. 
Valgardson, program convener; and Mrs. 
M. Birck, secretary-treasurer. 
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Applications will be received 
for the position of 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 


BOW RIVER 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 1059. 


Please state qualifications, 
salary expected, and all other 
pertinent information, in writ- 
ing, to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Bow River School Dis- 
trict No. 1059, 4025 - 14 
Avenue S.E., Forest Lawn, 
Alberta. 


Applications will close 


November 18, 1960. 











OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 
LILIAN WATSON 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

5lst YEAR OF OVERSEAS TOURS—1961 


SAILINGS: New Canadian Pacific 
“EMPRESS OF CANADA" 


East—July 4; West—August 25 


BY AIR: BOAC, OPA or TCA, etc., to 
connect with land tours below— 


Grand Tour of Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
and England .......... esevcssrnsess Oe GAYS 


Luxury Tour of Holland, ‘Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy and France ... 24 days 


Tour to France and Spain ................ 14 days 


France, Switzerland, Austria, 
ME Sceciosnscsicna de sevssecseeeee 14 days 


Belgium, Germany, ‘Austria (Salzburg and 
Vienna), Switzerland, France 


Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Russia, Poland, 
Germany, Belgium 
CHRISTMAS AIR TOUR TO HAWAII or 
CARIBBEAN 
Write for details 
240 Somerset Building 
Winnipeg |, Manitoba 
Phone WH 2-2819 





October, 1960 





NEW SCHOOL FILMS | 


In Color 





TRANS-CANADA SUMMER 
58 mins.—Assembly 


MYSTERY IN THE KITCHEN 


23 mins.—Home Economics SH 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE BIRDS 
14 mins.—Language, Science, PR JE UE 


DONALD IN MATHMAGIC LAND 
26 mins.—Mathematics UE JH 


THIS IS SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
40 mins. (three parts)\—JH SH 

















For bookings, apply to— 


Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 













IF YOU 
DID NOT SEE 
Saturday  Night’s 
special 
EDUCATION ISSUE 


(dated September 3, 1960) 


Get a free sample copy by sending 
your name and address (printed 
please) with this ad and ten cents 
in stamps to cover handling and 
mailing, to 


P. K. VANE 


Saturday Night Magazine 
73 Richmond Street West 
Toronto |, Ontario 
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WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN 
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LTD. 
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Research Befits the Teacher 


(Continued from Page 8) 
specialization? Thomas Henry Huxley, 
noted naturalist, wrote on this subject 
to people in general: 


You have all heard it repeated, I dare say, that 
men of science work by means of induction and 
deduction, and that by the help of these oper- 
ations, they, in a sort of sense, wring from 
nature certain other things, which are called 
natural laws, and causes, and that out of 
these, by some cunning skill of their own, they 
build up hypotheses and theories. And it is im- 
agined by many, that the operations of the 
common mind can be by no means compared 
with these processes, and that they have to be 
acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to 
the craft. To hear all these large words, you 
would think that the mind of a man of science 
must be constituted differently from that of his 
fellow men; but if you will not be frightened by 
terms, you will discover that you are quite 
wrong, and that all these terrible apparatus 
are being used by yourselves every day and 
every hour of your lives. 


Huxley’s words apply with particular 
force to teachers, whose work takes them 
every day into an environment devoted 
to making changes in human behavior; 
an environment where the common cur- 
rency consists in ideas and experimen- 
tation. 

There is very little to differentiate the 
thoughtful teacher from the researcher, 
since both predict the results of planned 
actions, and then test the actions to de- 
termine the adequacy of the results. The 
researcher may employ more formality 
in the reasoning, planning, observing, 
and reporting of his investigations, but 
teachers can easily become good re- 
searchers in this more formal sense. 

Most teachers have learned a prefer- 
ence for planning their teaching along 
the lines of reflective thinking, or prob- 
lem solving. This is a kind of thinking 
which rules out mere capricious choice 
of possible actions to be taken and de- 
pends instead on the anticipation of 
probable consequences as a guide to 
contemplated action. The methodologies 
of reflective thinking and of the teaching 
act are highly similar to the steps in the 
research process. There is reason to 
assume that teachers are much better 
prepared for research activities than is 
commonly supposed. (See the following 
chart for comparison. ) 
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Common Elements in Reflective Thinking, The Teaching Process, 
and The Research Process 


One Two Three Four Five Six Seven 
Five Steps in Reflective Thought 
Awareness of Defining Proposinga Reasoning Testing the 
perplexing the hypothesis out implica- hypothesis 
situation difficulty for problem tions of the against 
solution hypothesis = experience 
Seven Steps in the Teaching Process 
Awareness _ Assessing Selection Carrying Evaluating Reassessing Replanning 
of general state of of activities throughthe thesuccess the 
goal- affairs and to meet activities (or failure) activities 
directed diagnosing these needs planned of the 
teaching- needs within activities 
learning the group 
object 
Seven Steps in the Research Process 
Sensing Defining Formu- Designing Obtaining Challeng- If 
the the specific lating a the test evidence ing and necessary, 
problem problem hypothesis of the generaliz- retest 
area hypothesis ing data 


Training in Research Methods 


“Learning by doing” is a favorite 
adage, but it is nowhere more effective 
than in the learning of research methods. 
Several school systems have converted 
their inservice training programs into 
planned conferences designed for train- 
ing in research methods. These conferen- 
ces provide initial experience with 
research procedures prior to classroom 
trial. The teacher who has actually done 
research in a simulated, practice situa- 
tion can approach the real thing in the 
classroom with a surprising amount of 
confidence. But the best learning is done 
by the teacher on-his-feet, as it were, 
when he confronts a real problem in a 
real school situation. 

A conference pattern for inservice 
training was experimentally developed 
by the Illinois Curriculum Program, and 
successfully used with several school 
systems. A training device borrowed 
from the armed forces offered an idea 
for an economical and efficient way by 
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which teachers could learn necessary 
techniques and operations in research. 
During the war, the services operated 
a so-called dry-run for training military 
men in battle operations, where the 
dangers of getting shot and the hazards 
of real shooting were eliminated. Adapt- 
ing this idea, a dry-run training device 
in research practices was developed, con- 
sisting of small groups of teachers and 
administrators organized into conference 
teams to perform thimble-size research 
projects. The participants used them- 
selves as the research population and 
employed synthetic, but real enough, re- 
search problems which interested them. 
These projects contained all the neces- 
sary research steps but they were per- 
formed in a threat-free environment 
where mistakes were harmless. 

The matriculates of the dry-run train- 
ing device found that they could learn 
the mysterious arts of research in a sur- 
prisingly short period of time. They even 
learned to apply several tests of statis- 
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tical inference to analyze their data. 
These tests were all taken from non- 
parametric statistics which allow re- 
search studies on very small groups, are 
distribution-free, and are much simpler 
to apply and understand than are the 
customary parametric tests. 

The acquiring of new knowledge and 
skill can be personally rewarding and 
satisfying. The teacher who steps 


through the forbidding curtain of miscon- 
ceptions that make scientific procedures 
seem mysterious will find a new world 
awaiting. And of great importance to the 
profession of teaching, perhaps the re- 
search studies reported by the profes- 
sional researchers will become miracu- 
lously pertinent and find new import- 
ance. 





If You Can’‘t Write It .. . Report It 


(Continued from Page 10) 
teacher who participates in an informa- 
tion program, one question is constant: 
how is this related to education? 


= Be energetic 


News has no respect for class bells. A 
teacher who is the displaced staffer for 
newspaper, radio or television must be 
willing to give up time, on occasion, to 
keep alive the idea he is dependable and 
sincere. He must be indefatigable in 
seeking out information for stories. And 
if he’s tongue-tied when he should volun- 
teer to do more, he’d better find another 
outlet for his public service inclinations. 


= Be encyclopaedic 


Probably the greatest compliment that 
can be given a teacher is for members 
of the press to regard him as their best 
source for complete and accurate infor- 
mation. Naturally, one person can’t know 
everything, but a fulfilled “Ill find out 
for you” is a good substitute. It seems 
to follow that a teacher’s awareness of 
what is going on is a good measure of 
his interest in the school and its pro- 
gram. 


® Be decisive 


The immediacy of news does not 
permit dillydallying. Fortunately, the 
teacher-reporter doesn’t make the final 
decision on the value of the news, so he 
always has an out: when in doubt, re- 
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port. If he fears that he’s overrating the 
information, he prefaces his report with 
“You may not want this story, but .. .” 
Then, the decision is out of his hands. 
But he always reports. 


= Be prompt 

Missed deadlines can be the difference 
between a story being used and not, so 
the teacher-reporter learns the deadlines 
of all the media he plans to serve. He 
observes them as religiously as he does 
his own class schedules. When the situa- 
tion demands it, he offers what he has 
even though it’s not complete because 
a partial story today may be better than 
tomorrow’s full, but outdated, story. 


@ Be accurate and thorough 


All media are dedicated to accuracy, 
yet errors sometimes seem inherent to 
the production of news. Critical surveil- 
lance at all levels keeps the number of 
mistakes low, and it’s to the credit of 
the media that they are so accurate 
when all the chances for error are con- 
sidered. As an original source of infor- 
mation the teacher cannot afford to be 
slipshod. He must get his facts right and 
complete, with particular attention to 
names and identifications. If anything is 
left to conjecture, a situation for error 
has been created. Carelessness, in the 
slightest degree, can be embarrassing 
and costly and can wreck an information 
program. 
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= Be determined 


A teacher who believes in the impor- 
tance of keeping the public informed 
will do so despite uncooperative—even 
prejudiced—editors or news directors. 
Solid news, in generous and frequent 
doses, will cure the most afflicted editor. 
No matter how bleak the situation may 
seem, there’s always hope because the 
teacher and the media are working to- 
ward the same goal—to educate and in- 
form the public. 

All of these points are pertinent, but 
none will work—individually or collec- 
tively—if there is not established first a 
rapport between the teacher who fur- 
nishes the information and the persons 
who disseminate it. The best way to 
establish any information program is to 
visit the radio station, newspaper, and 
television station and ask to speak to the 
editor or news director. Put your cards 
on the table: “I want to give you stories 
about our school and pupils. How do you 
want me to do it and what do you want?” 

Maybe the answer will be similar to 
the New York Herald-Tribune’s instruc- 
tions to its campus correspondents: 
“Every type of story.” 





Let’s Improve Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 12) 

Just for a moment, let’s look at the 
meaning of public relations. Here’s my 
definition. Public relations seeks to bring 
about a harmony of understanding be- 
tween any group and the publics it 
serves and upon whose goodwill it de- 
pends. 

As you see at once, “harmony of 
understanding” involves far more than a 
few newspaper stories. For one thing, it 
means genuine cooperation in planning 
and working for good schools, with the 
public giving as well as receiving ideas. 
It becomes a two-way process, a two-way 
flow of ideas between school and com- 
munity. 
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Resignation Dates 
Study Planned 


At the joint ASTA-ATA Committee 
meeting of July 29, the recurrent prob- 
lems connected with resignation dates 
for teachers came up for discussion. The 
trustee representatives mainiained that 
the present date of June 15 is unsatis- 
factory, while the teacher representa- 
tives maintained the opposite point of 
view. The upshot of the discussion was 
a decision to carry out a joint ASTA- 
ATA study of the whole matter. 

A. G. Wilks of the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association office and J. D. 
McFetridge of The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association office were asked to prepare 
a questionnaire and summary ferm to be 
sent to the secretaries of all division, 
county, and rural districts late in Novem- 
ber. With these forms the committee 
hopes to compile a complete record of 
all the dates of and reasons for resigna- 
tions, along with other pertinent data, 
so that a much more practical discussion 
of the problems related to resignation 
dates will be possible. 








Effective school public relations in- 
volves at least three factors: 
= It operates as an administrative func- 
tion which evaluates public attitudes. 
alt identifies the policies, plans and 
philosophies of schools with the public 
interest. 
= Finally, it executes a program of action 
to strengthen goodwill, understanding, 
cooperation and support. 

From this explanation, you can see 
that everything a school system says and 
does, or doesn’t do or say, has an impact 
on public relationships. Here’s what you 
and your colleagues seek to do: to create 
a favorable image of schools in the pub- 
lic mind. 
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Searchlight — on Ourselves 
(Continued from Page 14) 

some feeling that local councillors should 

assume certain duties now performed by 

district representatives. Locals and sub- 
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locals will probably be asked to study 
this problem during the coming year. 


And other problems . . . 


Members of the ATA Policy and Ad- 
ministration group were interested in 
many other activities and problems of 
the Association. Mr. Seymour led a dis- 
cussion on communications, including 
The ATA Magazine. Mr. Ingram outlined 
the public relations activities of the Asso- 
ciation and the procedure for processing 
curriculum resolutions submitted by local 
associations. Dr. S. C. T. Clarke spoke to 
the group about professional develop- 
ment, including specialist councils, field 
services, professionalism in the principal- 
ship, and communications. 

In addition, the group discussed ATA 
financing, fall conventions, policy forma- 
tion, the new fee schedule, and the gen- 
eral by-laws of the Association. The 
duties and responsibilities of the head 
office staff and the services provided by 
the office were outlined. 

The group was near unanimous in 
favor of the sort of organization which 
permitted a study in some depth of the 
workings of the Association. Members 
were pleased with the variety of dis- 
cussion methods used and liked the 
opportunity of hearing panels, guest con- 
sultants and group members exchange 
ideas and comments so freely. The only 
unfinished business is to figure out how 
to give the course once we get back to 
our locals and sublocals. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


@ When I arrived at my school I found 
that the school board had raised the rent 
on my teacherage retroactive to July 1. 
I think that this action is despicable, if 
not illegal. What can I do about it? 





If the matter of teacherage rentals is 
not covered in the agreement between 
the Association and the school board, 
you are not protected against a rental 
increase at any time during the school 
year. The school board should give you 
at least 30 days’ notice of an increase 
and you should require such written 
notice before you accept the increase in 
rental, and such increase should apply 
commencing the month next following 
that in which the notice was given. 


@ What are the duties of a vice-princi- 
pal in a school? 


They will vary from school system to 
school system because The School Act, 
Section 374(3), provides that a board 
may make regulations, not inconsistent 
with the Act, governing the duties of 
principals and vice-principals in the em- 
ploy of the Board. Maybe you are one 
of those poor lost souls who labor in a 
system in which you are expected to use 
a Ouija-board for your answers. 


@ I’ve got a serious problem. I teach in 
the elementary school and have a son 
in the high school. He comes home with 
as much as four hours of home assign- 
ments practically every day of the week, 
and I know what I’m talking about be- 
cause I look over every assignment. 
Other parents in the community are 
beginning to grumble about the situa- 
tion. What should I do? 


Talk the matter over with the princi- 
pal. If he is a reasonable soul—and we’re 
told they’re all so reasonable—he will 
investigate the situation and, providing 
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there is overload, he can be expected to 
set things in their proper perspective. 


@ You didn’t publish the article I sent 
you on “My Impressions of Europe”. 
What was the matter with it? 


We think that it would be more appro- 
priate to discuss this matter elsewhere 
than in this “fish bowl”. 


@Our superintendent is “. . . -bent” on 
taking over everything in our school 
division. He’s taken to second-guessing 
every decision made by principals and 
misses no opportunity to pass along 
every bit of malcontent gossip in our 
communities. What can we do? 


If you have a shred of Christian com- 
passion, pray for the poor demented 
soul, On the other hand, if you’re vin- 
dictively inclined and find his practices 
unsettling, give him a dose of his own 
medicine. 


@ Where can I get information on the 
current enrolments in the Faculty of 
Education? 


Try the dean’s office. 


@I liked your September cover. Are 
you going to use any more bird pictures? 


But yes, dear, dear reader. 


@ Shouldn’t my allowance for two and 
three-fifths years of training be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the difference 
between the fifth step on the schedule 
rather than at minimum? 


The clause in your agreement dealing 
with the allowance for university educa- 
tion does not specify which way it is to 
be computed. We note that this clause 
has been the same for the past three 
years and so it is likely that the intent 
of the agreement is and has been to 
calculate the allowance from the differ- 
ence between the minimum salaries for 
the second and third years. 
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ers’ Association for the first time, as well as our former 
members, should be interested in services offered by your 
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Check these details 
V Regular savings plan 


V Insurance on investment 


/ Annual dividends on shares 
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VV Low cost loan service 


V An endowment loan which also 
provides life insurance 


Write today to the above address for an application card 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 


Looking Ahead 


Public education has been subjected to severe criticism in the 
1950’s. The year 1960 produced two new books which extend 
this criticism from the interna to the externa, in the broadest 
sense. One of these books, written by a sociologist, now a director 
of research for the schools of the Chicago area, is The Future of 
Public Education by Myron Lieberman. The other, written by the 
principal of Prince of Wales College in Prince Edward Island, is 
The Politics of Education by Frank MacKinnon. Both authors 
examine the power structure of education. Both are concerned 
with individuals or groups which make important decisions. 

Both authors agree that the future of public education lies 
in increasing the responsibility of the teaching profession in the 
control of education. Both would assign control of curriculum and 
methods to teachers. Both challenge customary ways of thinking. 
Both tend to jolt the reader. Paul Woodring said of Lieberman’s 
book that it is one of the most significant half dozen books written 
on education in the last ten years. 

MacKinnon would have “Central Memorial High” created a 
public trust by statute. Its board of trustees would handle business 
matters, and would delegate academic matters to its faculty. The 
board would be appointed: half by the municipal council, and half 
by a provincial council of education. The parallel with university 
management is obvious. Finance would be from state grants and 
local levy. MacKinnon suggests that by statute the municipality 
must pay this local levy, as determined by the board of trustees. 
Presumably, a large city might have dozens of such independent 
public trusts. 

In this fashion, large school systems, administrative 
hierarchies, and departments of education are abolished at one 
stroke. Revolutionary! Would such a scheme create more problems 
than it would solve? Turn to MacKinnon’s book for the answer. 

By contrast, Lieberman foresees centralization instead of 
decentralization. As he puts it (page 34): “One of the most im- 
portant educational trends in the next few decades is likely to 
be the decline of local control of education. Such a development 
is long overdue. Local control of education must give way to a 
system of educational controls in which local communities play 
ceremonial rather than policy-making roles.” This strong talk is 
defended on the grounds of mobility and interdependence, 
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national survival, present undemocratic differences in educational 
opportunity, and a dull parochialism resulting from local control. 
One sentence on the latter point clearly illustrates Lieberman’s 
lively style. “What is crucial is that, at the local level, it is rela- 
tively easy for a preponderant group to enforce a policy of intel- 
lectual protectionism for its sacred cows.” 

Both authors foresee a decline in the powers of elected school 
boards as we know them. Both applaud this trend. Why? The 
answers are too long to provide here, but they are to be found 
in the respective books. 

Turning to teacher education in its broadest sense, we find 
MacKinnon advocating that the licensing of teachers be done by 
the profession, that there be genuine internship of the type which 
prevails in law, medicine, and theology, and that teacher training 
be a prerogative of the university. ‘Separate normal schools would 
be abolished and control by political officials ended.” (Page 165.) 
He would also abolish faculties of education in universities. Foun- 
dation courses in psychology, philosophy, and sociology would be 
taught in these departments, as would all methods courses. How 
teacher education for elementary teachers would be handled is 
not mentioned. 

Lieberman refuses to become embroiled in the subject-fields 
versus method controversy. Rather, he poses the question: ““Who 
should determine the content and duration of programs of teacher 
education?” His answer is not the state, because of the sad history 
of political control. Like MacKinnon, he argues for the control of 
teacher education being in the hands of the profession. “It is in 
the public interest to place the control of professional training in 
the hands of those who are best equipped to decide what is 
required for successful practice. This is the basic issue.” (Page 
107.) 

Both authors explain in detail why they advocate much 
greater control over teacher education for the teaching profession. 
Again, it is not fair nor possible to summarize their argument. 

These men may be wrong. Few readers will agree with all 
that they propose. Nobody can read these two provocative books 
without some violent reaction to some part or another. 
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see how little 
you pay 
to fly TCA to 


EUROPE and back 
from Oct. 1st 


MONTREAL - LONDON 
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17-DAY EXCURSION oan TRIP) . 
From October Ist, you'll be able to 
take a trip to Europe for less than 
ever before. $299, Montreal-London 
by propeller aircraft, or $329 by jet. 
You save as much as $122 over 
present fares! See your Travel 
Agent, TCA or BOAC soon, and choose 
from daily TCA-BOAC service to Bri- 
tain (every day to London, six days 
weekly to Glasgow) or through TCA 
flights to Shannon, Paris, Brussels, 
Dusseldorf, Zurich or Vienna. 
There are low Excursion fares to all 
of them! 
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